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THE STRICKEN FIELD. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


O fields! O beautiful fields 
The waving woods between! 
With your golden harvest yields, 
And your grasses soft and green, 
Ye have a right to be glad, 
Caressed by the wind and the sun; 
But the red field lieth sad— 
Ravished, undone! 


Red, the sovereign hue, 
Red, the tint of the rose! 
Red is the day when new, 
And red at its peaceful close. 
But the rose would sicken and die 
With thorns for its only yield,— 
And the crimson blanch in the sky. 
O’er the blood-red field. 


For the pitiless farmer, Fate, 
Ploughed deep with a fiery share, 
And he reaped with the sickle, Hate, 
And he sowed the seed, Despair ; 
He sowed the seed Despair— 
He sowed and he reaped in a breath— 
And the crop he gathered there, 
Men call it—Death! 


Never a flower in bloom 
Leans over that field of strife,— 
The broad plain is one tomb, 
And a flower hath joy and life. 
But the winds pass to and fro, 
And the clouds have been unsealed, 
And the sun, and the winds, and the snow 
Shall cleanse the field! 
Dedham, Mass. 





‘**In the twentieth century’ said Victor Hugo, ‘ there 
will be no more dogmas or frontiers.’ He was doubly 
mistaken. And, speaking of frontiers only, they will 
last as long as the nations whose distinct physiognomy 
and mutual independence they preserve. But it is true 


th i i i or 
i the Tennis Wi be ne lager artes wih Dene, | always be the subordinates rather than the pridcipals. 


and the nations no longer possessed by hatred. Free at 
last from all the Cains, the world will witness the brother- 
hood of men under the fatherhood of God.”—Peére Hya- 
cinthe. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF WAR. 


REV. H. H. HINMAN. 


One of the most striking manifestations of the intrinsic 
wrongfulness of war is, that while it is always undertaken 
to inflict punishment upon those against whom it is waged, 
yet these penalties always fall on the subordinates and 
never on the principals. For war, unlike the conflicts of 
individuals, is an affair of governments and rulers, in 
which the men who do the actual fighting, who attack 
batteries and give and receive bayonet charges are but as 
chessmen in the hands of the player, who go where they 
are placed, and do what they are bidden. 

There must be an awful responsibility somewhere for 
the scenes of carnage and the unutterable woes of the 
battlefield as well as for those after results of inter- 
national hatred and public and private demoralization. 
That responsibility is doubtless shared in a degree by all 
who willingly participate in the conflict. But surely the 
main, the grave responsibility rests on those who declare 
and who carry on the war, rather than their (often un- 
willing) instruments in its execution. If on either (and 
often, if not always, on both sides) the crime of engaging 
in war with another nation or people, is one that is deserv- 
ing of death, it follows that if any one may justly be 
tortured with shot and shell and left to expire on the 
battlefield, it is the man who conceived and brought abou 
the conflict and the legislators who made the declaration 
and voted the supplies. 

But it always happens that they are sure to escape, nay, 
they are uniformly treated with much consideration, while 
those who are, to say the least, but mere subordinates, 
bear all the dreadful afflictions. No one thinks of the 
members of our American Congress or the British Parlia- 
ment who have voted to send forth armies, as liable to all 
the moral responsibility and deserving of all the penalties 
that are involved, and yet, as principals in the transac- 
tion, they, if any, are the ones who ought to be torn by 
shot and pierced by bayonets. 

What a travesty on justice it was to slaughter the vast 
armies of Napoleon Bonaparte, while he at whose bidding 
all of Europe was drenched in blood, was simply re- 
strained from war but treated with profound respect. Not 
that mercy is wrong, but that the objects of mercy should 


The only assumption on which this business of killing the 
citizen for the crime of his government can be reconciled 
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with our ideas of justice is the old heathen notion, that 
the king owns the people, body and soul, and that the 
way to punish the king is to kill his people, just as men 
execute vengeance on a stockman by destroying his 
cattle. 

But if this principle is wrong—if man is something 
more than a brute, and does not deserve to suffer for the 
acts that are not his own, then all war is of necessity 
unjust. 

OBERLIN, O., July 11, 1893. 


REUNION DAY. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

The Boston Peace Jubilee of 1869, celebrated an event 
which merited a more than temporary recognition—the 
Reunion of the States. The great festival of music 
began on June 15th, Magna Charta day, the birthday of 
English liberty. The year before, the month of June had 
witnessed the practical reconstruction of the Union, and 
on the 4th of July general amnesty had been proclaimed. 
It was a happy Boston idea, to hold a Peace Jubilee dur- 
ing the longest days of the year, when the great trees of 
the Common should be fresh with foliage and the Public 
Gardens lined with roses; a mid-summer festival, the 
music of which should express the universal joy over re- 
union and peace. Thousands of people remember how 
the national airs were there sung as they had never heard 
them before; how cannon timed the movement of great 
chorals, how anvils rang, and how great choruses sang 
the patriotic inspirations of the ages. The influence of 
the Festival was most happy, and the memory of it has 
been cherished among the ideal and beautiful experiences 
of the past. 

We are making new festival days for a new generation, 
as the times demand; most of them celebrate heroic 
achievement and material progress; might it not be well 
to consider a plan for a day that, in the spirit of the Old 
Boston Musical Jubilee, shall sing the advancement of 
the pacific arts, the brotherhood of the races, and the 
influences of Peace? Would not the arts which are uni- 
versal honor themselves by creating such a day? 

The new education of the arts of peace has no special 
day in which to express its mission. Religion, patriotism 
and labor have their festivals. The new kindergarten 
education ; the reconsideration of the principles of Pes- 
talozzi, which claim that true education stands for char- 
acter and the relations of human brotherhood ; the spirit 
and plans of the late Pan-American Congress, the raising 
of White Bordered Flags, the Peace and Arbitration 
Congress which is to meet at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
the growth of fraternal feeling among the republics of the 
three Americas in the interests of commerce and education, 
the reciprocity treaties, the impoverishment of the Euro- 
pean continental countries by standing armies,—these, 





and many like influences are producing a peace sentiment 
such as Cobden, Bright, Sumner, Lucretia Mott and Har- 
riet Martineau saw in visions, but never knew in reality. 

New thought and inspirations require new expressions, 
and the old Boston Peace Jubilee, on the 15th of June, 
at the time of the longest and most beautiful days of the 
year, recalls an event that the friends of the arts of 
human progress might well use as an object lesson, and 
repeat in the advancing years of our national life and 
history. Why may we not have this day as one of Re- 
union and Peace, and teach in song, oratory and art the 
Pan-American prophecy of unity of the Christian nations? 

If such a day should not call for general recognition, 
it yet might well appeal to the poetic sense of musical 
societies as it did to the Boston artists of ’69. Music 
first sang Peace in the morn of the Nativity, and the new 
relations of brotherhood among mankind invite the art to 
carry forward the mission of which the advent angels 
sang. The beautiful lines of Keller’s American Hymn, 
one of the Peace Jubilee’s memories, well voice the spirit 
of the time: 

“ Angel of Peace thou hast wandered too long 
Spread thy white wings in the sunshine of love.” 


To sing such hymns as these amid the roses of June, 
on the day of the birth of English liberty and at the time 
of the reunion of the States would be a worthy beginning 
of the new century at a time when we are criticised as 
losing the highest qualities and finer sentiments of the 
soul in the pursuit of material wealth. There was one 
thing that survived the ruin of Rome—it was the Carmen 
Seculare. Had Rome sought the arts of peace rather 
tban war her Seculums and their glorious song on the Tiber 
might not have ceased with the celebration of her 1000th 
birthday under the alien sceptre of Philip the Arabian. 


THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON 
MR. CREMER’S MOTION FOR A TREATY OF 
ARBITRATION WITH THE UNITED STATES, 
JUNE 16th. 


On the motion to go into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Cremer rose to move: —‘‘ That this House has 
learnt with satisfaction that both Houses of the United 
States Congre-s have authorized the President to conclude 
a treaty of arbitration with any other country; and this 
House expresses the hope that her Majesty’s Government 
will at the first convenient opportunity open up negotia- 
tions with the Government of the United States with a 
view to the conclusion of such a treaty between the two 
nations, so that any differences or disputes arising be- 
tween the two Governments, which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to arbitration.” Having 
presented a petition from some hundreds of British 
citizens resident in Paris in support of the motion, the 
honorable member said that in 1887 an address to the 
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President and Congress of the United States was signed 
by 234 members of the House of Commons expressing 
the utmost satisfaction at the various proposals that had 
been introduced into Congress urging the Government of 
the United States to take the necessary steps for conclud- 
ing with Great Britain a treaty which should stipulate that 
all differences and disputes that could not be adjusted by 
diplomacy should be referred to arbitration. It was not 
considered advisable to ask peers to sign the address, but 
several peers wrote letters expressing their concurrence 
in it. ‘The address was presented to President Cleveland 
on October 31, 1887, by a deputation of ten members of 
the late Parliament and three representatives of the Trade 
Union Congress. The subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which submitted to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives resolutions 
that were unanimously adopted by both Houses on April 
4, 1890. These asked the President to invite, from time 
to time, as the occasion might arise, negotiations with 
any Government with which it had diplomatic relations 
with a view to referring to arbitration, disputes that could 
not be settled by diplomatic agency. ‘Thus the response 
of the United States was wider than the invitation. 

A pan-American Congress, meeting at Washington, 
also adopted a resolution in favor of arbitration. The 
United States Government addressed to Lord Salisbury a 
communication which, so far as he was aware, was not 
replied to. A form of arbitration treaty, accompanied 
by a circular letter, was sent to friendly Governments by 
that of the United States. No European power had 


accepted the invitation thereby conveyed, because each 
was waiting for another to set an example: but all were 
groaning under the burden of military preparations 


(cheers), and it was in the hope that her Majesty’s 
Government would take the initiative that this resolution 
was submitted. The Danish Parliament has already, by 
a considerable majority, expressed its desire for the con- 
clusion of a similar treaty between that country and the 
United States. Many members of the Italian Parliament 
were also in favor of doing the same, and the represent- 
atives of other Parliaments had, at the conferences which 
had been held at Paris, London, Rome, and Berne, 
expressed their hearty concurrence in the idea. If the 
House of Commons should accept the present resolution, 
a powerful impetus would be given to the movement in 
every country of Europe. No doubt it was said that 
Governments would only obey the obligations imposed by 
such treaties as long as it suited their purpose to do so, 
but now that public opinion was such an important factor 
in the government of the world, he had yet to learn that 
nations would disregard treaties into which they had 
fully and fairly entered during a time of peace. There 
had been a growth of sentiment in favor of arbitration. 
The advocates of the principle wanted to tie the hands of 
Governments so as to render them powerless for mischief. 
(Hear, hear.) The late Earl Russell said, in a memorable 
speech: —‘*On looking at the wars which have been 
carried on during the last century, and examining into 
the causes of them, I do not see one of those wars in 
which, if there had been proper temper between the 
parties, the questions in dispute might not have been 
settled without recourse to arms.” He believed Earl 
Russell was right, that the best way of restoring proper 
temper between nations and individuals who had matters 
in dispute was to afford them proper time for reflection, 
and that the sobering and softening influence of time 
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which would result from a treaty of arbitration with 
America would render war between the two countries 
practically impossible. He pointed out that the motion 
was of a different character from that introduced by the 
late Mr. Richard, for whereas that proposed that we 
should extend a general invitation to all the Powers of 
the world, the present motion was limited to the United 
States of America. Then we were asked to invite; now 
we were the invited. ‘The growth of public opinion in 
favor of the principle of arbitration in international dis- 
putes was strikingly shown in the circular which had been 
distributed amongst members ; while the fact that upwards 
of two millions of people had by petition and resolution 
endorsed the motion was, he believed, altogether without 
parallel. If arbitration were adopted panics would be 
checked, commerce would be steadied, the funds would 
not go up and down with every warlike rumor, and the 
way would be paved for a general reduction of arma- 
ments. (Cheers ) In conclusion he hoped the Prime 
Minister would not ask them to be content with mere 
expessions of sympathy, but would boldly take the step 
indicated in the resolution which he now begged to move. 

Sir J. Lubbock said he rose to second the motion. 
The honorable member for Shoreditch had spoken for the 
working men of the country,and the great majority of the 
mercantile community were of the same opinion. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not, indeed, wish to put the question on 
any merely material ground, for it appealed to the great 
principles of justice, humanity, and religion, and the 
House would regard it as a question far above party. 
(Hear, hear.) The carnage, suffering, and misery which 
war entailed were terrible to contemplate, and constituted 
an irresistible argument in favor of arbitration. The 
present state of things was a disgrace to human nature. 
There might be some excuse for barbarous tribes who 
settled their disputes by force of arms, but that civilized 
nations should do so was not only repugnant to our 
moral, but also to our common sense. (Hear, hear.) 
At present even the peace establishments of Europe com- 
prised 3,500,000 men; the war establishments were over 
10,000,000, and when the proposed arrangements were 
completed would exceed 20,000,000. The nominal cost 
was over £200,000,000 annually, but, as the Continental 
armies were to a great extent under conscription, the 
actual cost was far larger. Of course there are consider- 
ations deeper and graver than questions of money; but 
yet money represented human labor and human life. 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was impossible for any one to contemplate the 
present military and naval arrangements without the 
gravest forebodings. Even if they did not end in war, 
they would eventually lead to ruin and bankruptcy. The 
principal countries of Europe were running deeper and 
deeper into debt. During the last twenty years the debt 
of Italy had risen from £483,000,000 to £516,000,000, 
that of Austria from £340,000,000 to £580,000,000, that 
of Russia from £3410,000,000 to £750,000,000, and that 
of France from £500,000,000 to £1,300.000,000. Taking 
the Government debts of the world together they amounted 
in 1870 to £4,000,000,000 — a fabulous, terrible, and 
crushing weight. But what were they now? They had 
risen to £6,000,000,000 and were still increasing. By far 
the greater part of this enormous, this appalling burden 
was represented by no valuable property, had fulfilled no 
useful purpose, it had been absolutely wasted, or, what 
from an international point of view was even worse, 
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thrown away on war or in preparation for war. (Hear, 
hear.) In fact we never had any peace, we lived prac- 
tically a permanent state of war, happily, without battles 
or bloodshed, but not without terrible suffering. Even in 
our own case one-third of our national income was spent 


in prepaing for future wars, another third in paying for | 
past ones, and only one-third was left for the government | 


of the country. Our interests at stake were enormous. 
Of the mercantile marine of the world 9,700,000 tons 
belonged to Great Britian, and only 6,700,000 to the rest 
of the world. The late Lord Derby, who always spoke 
with wisdom and moderation said that ‘‘ the greatest of 
British interests is peace.” But if we had the greatest 
stake in peace, on the other hand the economical con- 
dition of Continental countries was far worse than ours. 
The great military powers of Europe were sinking deeper 
and deeper into debt; the present system would inevita- 
bly lead to general bankruptcy. For his part, though 
not a ** peace-at-any-price ” man, he was not ashamed to 
say he was a peace-at-almost-any-price man. (Hear, 
he.r.) No doubt there were some vital questions which 
could not be referred to arbitration, but as the honorable 
member had pointed out, Lord J. Russell, a very high 
authority, said that there had not been a war for the last 
hundred years which might not well have been settled 
without recourse to arms. 

The late Lord Derby was not a man easily led away by 
plausible suggestions or visionary schemes, and, speaking 
on a difficulty with Spain, he said, :—‘* Unhappily there 
is no international tribunal to which cases of this kind 
can be referred, and there is no international law by 
which parties cau be required to refer cases of this kind. 
If such a tribunal existed it would be a great benefit to 
the civilized world.” Lord Clarendon in 1856 submitted 
the following resolution to the Conference of Paris ;— 
‘* The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the 
name of their Governments, the wish that States between 
which any serious misunderstanding may arise should, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse, as far as cir- 
cumstances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power.” This proposal was unanimously accepted ; 
would that it had been acted upon! Why did Lord 
Clarendun propose this if it was quite impracticable? 
The condition of Europe conld not be viewed without 
alarm. Russia was honeycombed with Nihilism, Ger- 
many alarmed with Socialism, France in a panic from 
anarchy. There was no justification, no excuse for 
recent dynamite crimes, but nothing happened in this 
world without acause. Continental workmen were work- 
ing terribly long hours for very low wages. If honorable 
members had read the recent reports from Italy they 
would see the miserable condition of agricultural laborers 
in that country, and the small proprietors in France and 
elsewhere were no better off. He sympathized very 
much with the desire for an eight hours day, but the reso- 
lution passed in Hyde Park last year wisely desired that 
it should be international. 

If the present military system was maintained no relax- 
ation of hours would be possible. The only way to 
secure the eight hours was to diminish military ex pendi- 
ture. The unnecessary army and navy expenditure com- 
pelled every man and woman in Europe to work an hour 
a day more than they otherwise need. He admitted that 
the blame did not rest on this country. Our motto of 
‘* Defence, not defiance. ” applied not only to the Volun- 
teer force, but to the Army and Navy also. The resolu- 





tion had direct reference to the United States. War with 


| that country would be especially terrible. ‘‘Our com- 
| merce with America,” said Cobden, *‘ unparalleled in its 
| magnitude, demands no armament as its guide or safe- 


guard; nature herself is both. And will any rational 
mind recognize the possibilities of these two communities 
putting a sudden stop to such a friendly traffic and, con- 
trary to every motive of self-interest, encountering each 
other as enemies? Such a rupture would be more calam- 
itous to England than the suidden drying up of the 
Thames; and more intolerable to America than the 
cessation of sunshine and rain over the entire surface of 
one of her maritime States.” If that were true in 1835 
how much more now? Our trade to the United States 
was then £10,000,000; now our trade with them reached 
£140,000,000. The citizens of the United States were 
our own kith and kin, they were our own blood; war with 
them would be a civil war. (Hear, hear.) ‘They had 
intimated their willingness to refer all difliculties to 
arbitration. Surely we ouglit to meet them in the same 
spirit. Surely we should spare no effort, lose no chance 
of doing anything in our power. to restore peace on earth 
and good will amongst men. ‘The attempt might not suc- 
ceed, but at least we should have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we had done our best.(Hear, hear. ) 

Mr. Gladstone. —I am too much in harmony with the 
general strain of the speeches we have heard to require to 
wait for the persuasive addresses which we may hear 
from other quarters in order to lead me to lay my views 
before the House. I am heartily glad, even at the close 
of an exhausting week, that my honorable friend and my 
right honorable friend have found an opportunity for 
striking a stroke, be it a great stroke or not, on behalf of 
humanity. (Hear, hear.) The speeches they have made 
were speeches of men of humanity, of men of enlighten- 
ment, and of sober-minded men of business. (Hear, 
hear.) Undoubtedly events of great interest have hap- 
pened within the last few years directly bearing upon 
this subject, and I regret that the official record of those 
events has not yet been placed in the hands of the House 
of Commons; but my honorable friend the Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs will take care that that lack is 
at once supplied, and that the House is put in possession 
of those documents which were some time ago communi- 
cated to the British Government. (Hear, hear.) 

I will briefly go through the facts, but in the meantime 
let me say that there are no words my honorable friends 
can use for the purpose of extolling the advantages of 
arbitration over war which would be too strong for me to 
subscribe to. (Cheers.) I observe with them that war has 
of late years and of late generations found out for itself 
new channels and new methods of inflicting suffering 
upon humanity, and these, under the name of the system 
known as militarism, are in a time of peace even com- 
patible with an honest and an honorable intention to pro- 
mote peace. I cannot question that intention; neither 
can we question, on the other hand, that militarism itself 
is a tremendous scourge and a tremendous curse to 
civilization. It is a great question whether militarism 
tends to avert war, or whether it tends to bring war into 
existence. If we rest our gaze over the field of history 
we shall find that wars fall for the most part into four 
classes — dynastic wars, territorial wars, religious wars, 
and wars for liberty. The first three are all so bad that it 
hardly ever happens that either party to them has its 
hand absolutely clean (Hear, hear), but I am afraid it 
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must be admitted that of all those three classes the 
religious wars have been the worst. (Hear, hear.) Very 
often waged for much that is great and noble, those wars 
for liberty have been stained by many marks of human 
infirmity and human crime. I hope that those who look 
back upon the history of the last seventy years will find, 
as far as this country is concerned, that in the multitude 
of instances we have been willing to submit our claims in 
national disputes to the test of arbitration. 

Between i822 and 1885 —a period of a little more 
than sixty years—we have been interested in fourteen 
arbitrations, but out of those, I believe I am right in 


saying, the number given in our favor has been three, or | 
| which had been corroborated from several quarters, that 


at most four. Although a treaty of arbitration is 
undoubtedly a novelty — an object which in former times 
it would have been wild to dream of —I confess I do not 
think it is beyond the reach of reasonable hopes that such 
a treaty might before long, under favorable circum- 


stances, be concluded between this country and the | 
Uuited States. (Hear, hear.) But I am bound to point | 
out that the greatest difficulty does not lie on that side | 


of the water. It is the complexity of foreign relations 
on this side of the Atlantic which constitutes the princi- 
pal difficulty in this question. 
will, I hope, show some sign of -concurrence with the 
principles of my honorable friend — let me point out why 
the terms of his motion require to be changed. 
strictly accurate to say that the two Houses of Congress 


have authorized the President to conclude treaties of | 


arbitration. A treaty of arbitration has undoubtedly 


resulted from the process and from the authority given to | 
the president, but it would not be accurate, as I have 


said, to give that description of the authority granted by 
the two Houses of the Legislature. 

This is what the two Houses of Congress said ;—‘: We 
authorize the President to invite from time to time, as fit 
occasions may arise, negotiations with any Government 
with which the United States has or may have diplomatic 
relations, to the end that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two Governments which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agencies may be referred to arbi- 
tration and peaceably adjusted by such means.” I do not 
question that the motive was that the treaty of arbitration 
was to be in conformity with the resolution, but to say 
that it bears out the terms of the resolution would not be 
an exact account of it. It is very obvious that what was 
contemplated by that resolution was that the initiative 
should be taken by the President of the United States, 
who was authorized to invite negotiations with any 
Government with which the United States had or might 
have diplomatic relations. Under these circumstances I 
think as a matter of international courtesy, that in any 
words we may adopt we ought not to close the question 
and prevent that initiative by the President if he thinks 


fit to take it, but that we should leave the question open | 


as to the quarter from which the initiative should proceed. 
I think that end would be completely gained if we were 
to adopt the words which I should be very glad to move if 
my honorable friend withdraws his resolution. (Hear, 
hear.) The entire resolutiun would then read as fol- 
lows ;—‘* That this House has learned with satisfaction 
that both Houses of the United States Congress have 
authorized the President to invite from time to time, as 
fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any Govern- 
ment with which the United States has or may have diplo- 
matic relations, tv the end that any differences or dis- 





Having said that — which | 


It is not | 








putes arising between the two Governments which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomatic agencies may be referred to 
arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such means.” Then 
I propose to add;—‘* And that this House, cordially 
sywpathizing with the purpose in view, expresses the hope 
that her Majesty’s Government will lend their ready 
codperation to the Government of the United States 
upon the basis of the foregoing resolution. (Hear, hear.) 
I have followed so far the words of the resolution of the 
congress held in February 1890, and have incorporated 
them in my amendment. In April, 1890, a conference 
met of no less than eighteen of the American republics 


Mr. Cremer said that he had received information, 


the resolution had been passed in April 1890. 

Mr. Gladstone.—Of course, I am speaking, not from 
original knowledge of my own, but from the official 
records. It is not, however, a very important matter, 
and the honorable member will be able to satisfy himself 
as to the date from the papers that will be laid on the 
table. In April, 1890, according to my statement, only 
two months after this resolution had been passed, a con- 
fereuce of eighteen republics gathered together and agreed 
to a resolution recommending arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and finally they agreed to 
a form of arbitration treaty. This treaty was placed 
immediately in the hands of this House, and it was signed 
by ten out of the eighteen Governments concerned. The 
character of the treaty is not at all obscure or complex. 
It begins —I think it is the second article — by pvinting 
out a number of important subjects which were fitting 
subject for arbitration, and which the contracting parties 
bound themselves to refer to arbitration. ‘The next arti- 
cle was more sweeping, and said that subjects of inter- 
national dispute generally ought to be, and should be, 
referred to arbitration. 

Then comes another article, I think it is Article five, 
which makes an important reservation, and states that 
there is one exception to the scope of the foregoing arti- 
cles, and it is this—that no country shall be bound to 
refer to arbitration any subject-matter with regard to 
which it may be of the opinion that the matter in dispute 
tends to imperil its existence. Well, of course that is a 
very important resolution, but not sv important in 
America probably as it would be in Europe, or, I should 
rather say, not so obstructive to the treaty. This is a 
treaty between the great vast Republic of the North 
and the comparatively minor States of the South. I[ am 
not quite sure which of the Southern States signed the 
treaty, or whether Brazil did so or not. It is obvious 


| thatthe Republic of the United States is in very little 
_ danger of having any question raised between itself and 
| one of the South American Republics which might imperil 


its independence. 

It is evident that what we have opened to us here is a 
system very simple upon the whole, fairly workable 
according to all experience, most beneficial in the char- 
acter of the stipulations it contains, and in the example 
it sets to the rest of mankind. (Hear, hear.) But we 
must not suppose on this side of the Atlantic that the 
question is so easy. That is the nature of the treaty, 
and I think I have given a sufficient account of it. In 
October, 1890, after no very prolonged delay, the United 
States Government brought the resvlution by a circular 
despatch to the knowledge of the European Governments, 
including our own; and now I am going to quote words 
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which express exactly the point to which the President 
deemed it discreet to go in the exercise of the powers he 
had received As I have said, he fowarded an account 
of the treaty, and, I believe, the treaty itself, and he 
expressed a hope in these words: —‘* That the impor- 
tant objects now sought to be attained may favorably 
impress this upon her Majesty’s Government.” Those 
were significant words, but at the same time it is plain 


that they were words which did not amount to an invita- | 


tion to negotiation, though they opened the subject and 
gave an opportunity to the Governments to whom they 
were addressed to make replies. The only record 
of any reply that we have is that the United States Gov- 
ernment were informed very shortly afterwards that the 
proposal would receive the careful consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government. I know not exactly what steps 
were taken towards that careful consideration; but I do 
know, and I acknowledge the fact, that the proceedings 
now going on in Paris bear emphatic testimony to an 
attempt to promote the settlement of disputes by the 
method of arbitration. (Hear, hear.) But I am bound to 
tell my honorable friends that the whole evidence was 
not entirely on one side. In October, 1891, President 
Harrison made an address to a religious body, the 
(Ecumenical Methodist Council, an address which was, 
perhaps, somewhat sanguinary in its tone. (Laughter. ) 
He pointed out that there are limitations as yet to the 
complete and general adoption of such a scheme, and he 
goes on : — 

‘It is quite possible to apply arbitration to a dispute 
as to a boundary line. It is quite impossible, it seems to 
me, so to apply it to the case of international feud. 
there is present an aggressive spirit to seize territory or 
a spirit of national aggrandizement which does not stop 
to consider the rights of other people, in such a case and 
in such a spirit international arbitration is a remote and 
difficult operation.” 

And he went on to say that if there was an appeal to a 


fiercer tribunal the United States would not be out of the | 
debate. (Laughter.) I will only say, in conclusion, these | 


few words. Though I make these declarations in favor 
of arbitration and in the general interests of peace, there 
is another method of proceeding which, I think, in our 
limited sphere, we upon this bench have endeavoured to 
promote, and to which I have attached very considerable 
value, and that is the promotion of what I may call a 


simple tribunal in Europe, a council of the great Powers, | 
in which it may be anticipated, or, at all events, may be | 


favorably conjectured, that the rival selfishnesses, if I 
may use so barbarous an expression, may neutralize one 
another, and something like impartial authority may be 
attained for the settlement of disputes. I am quite con- 
vinced that if selfishnesses were to be sunk and each State 
were to attain to some tolerable estimate of its own 
claims, in such a case the action of a central authority in 
Europe would be of inestimable value. Let us do all we 
can in the direction which the honorable member desires 
us to take by encouraging a preponderance of collective 
opinion in Europe over the individual selfishness of sep- 
arate powers. But depend upon it the root of the whole 
matter lies in the fact to which I referred sometime ago, 
that the true way to promote the cause of peace, and the 
most effective of all ways, is to cherish that habit of 
mind by which we are enabled and accustomed to form 
just, moderate, rational estimates of our own claims, and 
not to pitch those claims at an extravagant height and so 
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lay the basis of future quarrel and possible bloodshed. 
(Cheers. ) 


The Speaker asked whether the honorable member 
(Mr. Cremer) was willing to withdraw his amendment 
in order that the words proposed by the Prime Minister 


| might be substituted in its place. 


If | 


Mr. Cremer assented, and withdrew his amendment. 


The Speaker then put the resolution in the terms pro- 
posed by the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther, after referring to the Prime Min- 
ister’s speech as one to which the House had listened 
with rapt attention (hear, hear), said that he hoped that 
the few observations which he had to make would in no 
degree disturb the harmony which seemed to prevail. 
He could not, however, take quite such a rosy view of the 
results which were likely to follow the acceptance of the 
resolution as was taken apparently by honorable members 
opposite. This question of arbitration had been before 
the House for a long period of time, and the numerous 
arbitrations in which this country had been concerned 
proved more conclusively than any resolution that could 
be passed that this country accepted the principle of arbi- 
tration for international disputes. According to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the number of arbitrations in 
which we had been involved since 1822 was fourteen; 
but he calculated that the number was really eighteen, 
and no less than eight of these had been between our- 
selves and the Government of the United States. The 
fact that we had often been defeated in these arbitrations 
and had still favored the policy of arbitration proved that 
we, as a nation, were determined to apply the principle 
whenever a fitting opportunity arose. 


In the last ten years we had inserted in several com- 
mercial treaties an arbitration clause for the settlement of 
differences that might arise, and in the Act which resulted 


| from the Berlin Conference of 1885 a clause was also 


inserted providing, not exactly perhaps by arbitration, 
but by mediation, for adjusting any disputes that might 
arise between the signatory Powers in reference to matters 
on the Congo or in West Africa. Therefore in this matter 
England had a clean record. We had set a good example 
to the world. Whether this resolution in favor of inter- 
national arbitration were passed or not, the mind of the 
country was undoubtedly set upon carrying out the prin- 
ciple of arbitration (cheers), and successive Governments 
had applied it as far as it had been in their power to do 
so. He rather regretted that the mover and seconder of 


| the resolution had dealt so much in generalities, and that 


they had not addressed themselves to the more practical 


| question of how a treaty of arbitration with the United 


States would advance matters. (Hear, hear.) He 
pointed to the fact that during recent years we had on no 
fewer than eight occasions entered into arbitration with 


| the United States in cases where differences had arisen, 





and if a treaty of arbitration had been in existence, dur- 
ing those years no more could bave been done than had 
been effected. For it must be borne in mind that if such 
a treaty was in existence, each separate question of differ- 


| ence as it arose must itself be the subject of a fresh 
treaty. 
should try to fix upon some tribunal which was for all 


He did not suppose it was suggested that they 


time to settle differences that might arise between our- 
selves and the United States, because that would be a very 
dangerous proposal to adopt. As each case of difference 
arose there would have to be a fresh tribunal, and the 
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basis on which the arbitration was to take place would | 
have to be settled. 

An arbitration treaty in itself could not compel arbi- 
tration. Suppose, unfortunately, a grave question arose 
between ourselves and the United States on which the 
people of both countries felt very deeply —a question 
which was felt to be worth fighting for, it would be just 
as easy to tear up the treaty of friendship we now had 
with the United States and the arbitration treaty besides. 
Arbitration did not necessarily preclude war. For 
instance, suppose one of the parties to an arbitration | 
declined to carry it out. A case of the kind actually | 
occurred in 1839, when the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Mexico entered into an | 
agreement to refer certain claims made by the former | 
Government to a number of commissioners, and in the | 
event of the commissioners disagreeing an appeal was to 
be made to the King of Prussia. The commissioners met 
the following year; they allowed certain claims, and it | 
became the duty of the Government of Mexico to carry 
out the award. They declined to do so, and the United | 
States declared war against Mexico in order to enforce 
the arbitration. He did not say whether the Government 
of the United States were right or wrong in the course | 
they took ; he was simply laying down the general propo- 
sition that arbitration did not necessarily of itself preclude 
war. (Hear, hear.) If he thought that by passing the 
present, or any similar resolution, and by entering into 
a treaty of arbitration with the United States, they 
would get rid of the chance, even the remote chance of 
war arising, he would vote for it with the greatest readi- 
ness. But they had to look at the matter as practical 
men. Even with regard to the Government of the United 
States itself and the resolution of Congress in 1890, to 





the history of which the Prime Minister had referred, 
there was a singular circumstance to be noted. 


The joint resolution of Congress was passed in 1890, 
but in June of the same year, only a few months after- 
wards, another joint resolution was passed by Congress 
authorizing the President to take such measures as might 
be necessary to promptly obtain indemnity from the 
Venezuelan Government for injuries sustained in respect | 
of asteamship company. The professions of universal | 
peace, which the month of February had witnessed, were | 
in the month of June, in the case of Venezuela, unfortu- 
nately forgotten. ‘There could be no doubt — the Prime 
Minister was very careful to put that point clearly — that 
cases might arise between nations which could not be 
referred to arbitration; and he could only hope, if the 
resolution was passed, and if the Government thereupon 
proceeded to enter into negotiations with the United 
States for a treaty, they would be careful to exclude such 
questions. There was one circumstance to which the 
Prime Minister did not refer when he quoted the speech 
of President Harrison at the C£cumenical Conference. 
After dwelling on the advantages of peace, President 
Harrison, he found, went straight to the arsenai and 
spent many hours inspecting the guns. (Laughter.) In the 
great debate which took place in 1849 Lord John Russell 
indicated very clearly those questions which no country 
would be prepared to submit to arbitration. He said : — 
‘* There are questions which occur between nations that 
cannot well or fitly be submitted to arbitration — ques- 
tions involving the dearest interests, the honor, or safety 
of a country which if a Government proposed to submit to 
an arbitrator, the force of public opinion and public 








feeling would be such as to render it impossible for a 
Government to carry out such a purpose.” He would not 
detain the House further. The facts of the last few years 
were the best assurance as to the future. He thought 
they could see in the fact that over and over again Gov- 
ernments had been prepared to refer cases of . great 
moment exciting a great deal of feeling to arbitration, 
an earnest and a pledge that future Governments would 
be prepared to carry out the principle of international 
arbitration. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Stansfeld had some difficulty in apprehending the 
object of the honorable gentleman, who seemed, while not 
professing any intention of opposing the resolution, to 
throw cold water upon it. Instead of addressing himself 
to the great subject placed before the House, the honor- 
able member invited the House, to consider the merits of 
former Governments, and argued that it was better to 
follow the policy of the past than to enter into arbitration 
treaties. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther protested that his argument could 
not bear that construction. He said the fact that though 


| we had been beaten several times in arbitration we were 
| quite prepared to accept it told very strongly in favor of 


continuing the principle. 

Mr. Stansfeld said the honorable member advocated 
the principle of being ready to enter into arbitration when 
the time arose, but that position was precisely the reverse 
of the position taken by those who supported the motion. 
They felt that no greater benefit could accrue to a nation 
than by arriving at a relationship between nations which 
would substitute the arbitration of competent tribunals 
for the arbitrament of the sword. He believed that the 


amended resolution would have far greater weight and 
value in European international discussions than if it had 
simply been assented to by the Government and accepted 


by the House in its original form. He himself went 
further than the resolution. What object or interest 
could compare in value for this country with the object 
and interest of peace? As far as international affairs 
were corncerned, peace was almost the only interest of 
this country. (Hear, hear.) Great Britain had given more 
hostages to fortune than any other country, and it would 
be utter folly if she did not understand that it would be 
for her best advantage at the earliest possible moment to 


| enter into a treaty of peace with the great Anglo Saxon 


race on the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear, hear.) 

But arbitration was not the goal. The ultimate ideal 
was an international law created by the society of nations, 
forbidding international breaches of the peace, and set- 
tling disputes between nations as the disputes between 
the citizens of individual States were settled That was a 
distant ideal; but it was well to have it always in view. 
(Hear, hear.) Diplomacy was the first step to its attain- 
ment. The assertion of neutral rights and interests was 
the sccond with the consequent restriction of the rights 
of belligerents. International law had, in the first in- 
stance, been created by belligerents ; and the true inter- 
national law must be settled by neutrals and imposed on 
belligerents. Conferences and congresses of nations 
were useful as training them towards the ideal; and the 
highest example of these was the Alabama Treaty. 
(Cheers.) A general system of arbitration was a still 
further step towards making war almost an impossibility. 
Above all other things it was the interest of Great Britain, 
as a peaceful, wealthy, and industrial nation, to lead the 

Continued on page 186. 
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United States. The debate itself will be worth 
times as much as any comment which we might make on 


it, and we hope that every one into whose hands the | 


Apvocate falls will read it through. 


Mr. Cremer’s motion represented the wishes of many | 
It was supported by | 
The London | 


millions of the English people. 
more than two millions of petitioners. 
Times in its editorial next day said that it was certain 


beforehand that the motion would be favorably accepted | 


by all parties in the House. The little objection that it 


found was nothing more than might have been expected | 
from the quarter from which it came. 
old spirit still remains in England and elsewhere, and it | 


Something of the 
will be « long time before it all disappears. 

‘* business-like, common-sense’’ one. Sir John Lub- 
bock’s address, on seconding the resolution, if we may 
judge from the report of it, must bave been an admirable 
one, so full of fine sentiment, practical sense and stirring 
appeal to the better nature of his hearers. The Prime 
Minister’s speech, said to have been delivered in his best 
style, was on the whole excellent, and will greatly help on 
the cause of Anglo-American fraternity. It was a disap- 
pointment to us in one or two respects, particularly in its 
disposition, quite disguised to be sure, to throw stones at 
the United States and its late Chief Magistrate. ‘Throw- 


ing stones, even when it is clearly deserved, is not the | 
The part of Mr. | 


way to help on the cause of peace. 
Gladstone’s speech which has been most praised on both 
sides of the Atlantic was the passage in which he urged 
moderation in making claims as the most efficient way of 
preserving peace. There is a volume of sense in that 
statement. 


The difference between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cremer | 
as to what the United States had done and the form which | 


the motion should take was of no great importance, and 
Mr. Cremer and his friends readily acceded to the 


amended form of the resolution proposed by the Prime | 
Minister, though much prefering the original motion. | 


Mr. Gladstone was technically correct as to the resolution 
passed by the United States Congress in February, 1890, 
as given in his speech. This resolution was the out- 


| the treaty. 

We give to our readers in this issue the full report, | 
taken from the London Times, of the debate in the House | 
of Commons on the evening of June 16th, on Mr. Cremer's | 
motion for a permanent treaty of arbitration with the | 
many | 
| The resolution of February is of such general import that 


| the great days in the progress of civilization. 
The Westminster Gazette styles Mr. Cremer’s speech a | 
| codperate with the United States in the way of treaties of 


growth of the visit previously made to Washington by the 


| delegation of two hundred and thirty-four members of the 
| House of Commons bearing a memorial in behalf of arbi- 
| tration. 


But it must be remembered, in support of Mr. 
Cremer’s position, that in April of the same year the 


| Pan-American Congress drew up its form of a twenty 
HOUSE | 


years treaty between the American Republics, in which it 
was provided that other nations as well might enter into 
This form of treaty was sent to the European 
nations asking their consideration. So that, while the 
United States Congress has not, in so many words, 
instructed the President to negotiate permanent treaties 
of arbitration, the State Department at Washington has 
really invited foreign nations to form with us such treaties. 


there is little doubt that a permanent treaty can be nego- 
tiated by the President under its authorization. 

If any further action is necessary on the part of our 
Congress to make the negotiation of such a treaty possible, 
there will be no difficulty in securing it. The people of 
the United States are certainly ready for it. When our 
State Department at Washington is officially informed of 
the unanimous vote in the House of Commons on the 
evening of June 16th, it will not be long, we are certain, 
until the next step is taken. 

The 16th of June, 1893, is sure to be reckoned one of 
A unani- 
mous resolution of cordial sympathy and readiness to 


arbitration—the Chancellor of the Exchequer was right in 
saying that no more important resolution could be placed 
on the journals of the House of Commons. The two great 
Eglish-speaking nations now stand face to face, not with 
angry countenances and bristling bayonets, but challeng- 
ing each other to take the next step toward an agreement 
which shall make internecine war between them forever 
an impossibility. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 


Another of those unfortunate conflicts between stronger 
and weaker races has just taken place in South-eastern 
Asia. As at other times, the weaker has found, or will 
find, itself compelled in this instance also to yield to the 
dictation of the stronger, without much regard to the real 
rights involved in the case. 

France first came into conflict with Siam towards the 
middle of this century. The rulers of the country were 
fierce persecutors of the Roman Catholic missionaries who 
went thither from France. This led finally to a conflict 
between the two countries, developing into a four years’ 
war from 1858-1862. Asa result of this war the King 
of Anam ceded to France, which had already acquired by 
treaty in 1787 the peninsula of Tourane and two small 
adjacent islands, three of the provinces of Cochin China. 
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France thus made the protection of her missionaries in 
that country an excuse for aggression and for territorial 
extension. This she had no right to do, even if we grant 


that she was exercising a legitimate right in suppressing | 


persecution of her citizens who had voluntarily exposed 
themselves in a heathen country. 


In 1873 a new conflict was brought on, partly by some | 
restless French adventurers who wished to push through | 


to China and partly by the misconduct of the missionaries 
in stirring up a revolt against the King of Anam. This 
conflict cost the French dearly, but Anam was finally 
conquered. A new treaty took the place of that of 1862. 
In this the protectorate of France was continued and her 
entire sovereignty over the conquered territory recognized. 
The fact that no extension of territory was secured in 
this treaty greatly displeased Mr. Dupuis under whom the 
aggressions had been made. He went home and so com- 
plained of his supposed wrongs that the French Govern- 
ment appointed a commission to enquire into the matter. 
This commission reported in Mr. Dupuis’ favor, influenced 
doubtless by the desire to try to make up for the disasters 
of the Tonquin expedition. 

In 1881, as the outcome of the report of this Commis- 
sion, the ill-fated Henri Riviére expedition was sent out 
by the Government of Jules Ferry. The swift disaster 
which came to this raised the cry of revenge in France. 
Ten thousand men were sent to the East as reinforce- 
ments. The fleet bombarded Hué, the capital of Anam, 
King Tu-Duc died of a broken heart, or by an evil hand, 
and his son sued for peace. This peace was secured at 
the cost of a heavy indemnity and the occupation of the 
forts of Hué until it was paid. This latter gave great 
umbrage to China which thought that Anam could not 


pay the indemnity, and that hence France would secure | 


the whole territory of Anam, over which it now had an 
absolute protectorate. Anam was a vassal of China, 
which from the first had protested against the French 
aggression. 

From 1884 to 1886 France seemed likely to be involved 
in a general war with China, and possibly with England. 
After various military operations in which, after many 
reverses, France was finally victorious, the war threatened 
to assume gigantic proportions. English interests were 
threatened and through the intervention of Lord Granville 
an armistice was agreed to. France had to give up the 
war indemnity, but she had gained undisputed control 
over Tonquin and Anam. In order to suppress the 
‘* Black Flags,’’ as the hordes of barbarians on the 
frontiers were called, General De Courcy was sent out in 
1885 with complete military authority over Anam. 


whole country. There arose also at this time a fierce per- 
secution of the native Christians, for having adopted the 
French religion, and no less than twenty-four thousand 
perished. On account of his blunders which led to this 


| Tonquin. 


| between France and Siam. 


| Siam. 


| lish forts along it. 








His | 


arrival and conduct caused an insurrection throughout the | 
| Congress will be in one of the small halls of the Memo- 


| rial Art Palace on the lake front at the foot of Adams 
street. 
| most part in one of the large auditoriums of the Art 


insurrection and persecution, General De Courcy was 


replaced in 1886 by Paul Bert, Minister of Education in 
the Government of De Freycinet. Mr. Bert went out 
determined to reverse the policy of his predecessors, and 
in his brief governorship he did much for Anam and 
After his death in November and during the 
following year insurrections on the frontiers were numerous. 


Nearly six years have passed and we now have another 


| one of this deplorable series of events,—in this case 


The difficulty seems to have 
arisen over a question of boundary between Anam and 
The French have claimed that the territory of 
Anam ought to extend to the Mekong River on the west. 
They have been aggressive in this direction and have been 
trying to take possession of the Mekong River and estab- 
Their relations with Siam have been 
Five months ago the King of 
arbitration. 


strained for a long time. 
Siam offered to submit the differences to 
This seems to have been declined and French aggressive- 
ness has gone on. In the endeavor to push the boundary 
westward a French officer was killed. For this an 
indemnity of 3,000,000 francs was demanded. The 
French gunboats appear at the mouth of the Menam River. 
Some of these boats without orders or in violation of 
orders pass up the river, in violation of the treaty of 1856. 
They are fired on by the forts and a conflict ensues. In 
consequence an ultimatum is sent by the French to Siam 
demanding a large concession of territory and an indemnity 
of 2,000,000 francs. To this the King of Siam yields in 
great measure, in a reply which is both manly and pacific. 
But because it is not an unconditional yielding of all that 
is demanded by France, a blockade is to be commenced 
and hostilities opened. If the facts are as reported, the 
whole civilized world is right in crying shame on the 
wicked aggressiveness of France. She cannot excuse her- 


| self because England and other countries have been as 


wicked under like circumstances. 

At the present writing there is great commotion in 
Europe, especially in England whose possessions join 
Siam on the west and north and much of whose commerce 
finds an outlet down the rivers of Siam. May the God 
of peace stay the selfish passions of men and prevent the 
outbreak of a great and-cruel war. 


PROGRAM OF THE CHICAGO PEACE CONGRESS, 


The Peace Congress at Chicago will open on Monday, 
August 14th. The day will be spent in registration and 
other preliminaries. Delegates will receive membership 
cards and badges on arrival. The headquarters of the 


The meetings of the Congress will be for the 
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Palace. Cards of admission will be issued to all inter- 
ested in peace who wish to attend. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, Assistant Secretary of State, has 
accepted the Presidency of the Congress and will deliver 
the opening address on Monday Evening. Responses 
will be made by delegates from different nations. The 
opening poem entitled ‘‘ The White City by the Lake” 
will be read by Hezekiah Butterworth of the Youth’s 
Companion. 

The following are the honorary Vice-Presidents of the 
Congress: Sir Joseph W. Pease, M. P., London; Fred- 
eric Passy, member of the Institute, Paris; Fredrik 
Bajer, M. P., Copenhagen ; Bjérnstjérne Bjérnson, Aule- 
stad, Norway; the Baroness Von Suttner, Vienna; Dr. 
Franz Wirth, Frankfort ; Louis Ruchonnet, Federal Coun- 
sellor, Berne; Auguste Couvreur, Brussels; E. T. Mon- 
eta, Milan; Hodgson Pratt, London; the Bishop of 
Durham, England; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston ; 
Alfred H. Love, Philadelphia ; Hon. David Dudley Field ; 
New York. Some of them will not be present. 


The program for Tuesday, August 15th, includes a 
poem by Maria Louise Eve, Augusta, Ga. ; ‘¢ The Origin, 
Principles and Purposes of Peace Societies,” by Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, London; ‘‘ History and work of Peace 
Societies in Europe,” by William C. Braithwaite, Coun- 
sellor at Law, London; ‘‘ History and work of Peace So- 
cieties in America,” by Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., 
Boston; ‘‘ History of Peace Congresses and Conferen- 
ces,” by Elie Ducommun, Secretary International Peace 
Bureau, Berne; ‘‘The Waste of War,’’ by Hon. David 
Dudley Field, New York, and Hon. Angelo Mazzoleni, 
Milan; ‘‘ Burdens inflicted by War on the People,” by 
Dr. Adolf Richter, Pforzheim, Germany. 

General discussion will follow the papers, so far as 
time will allow, in all the sessions of the Congress.. 

The program for Wednesday, August 16th, is as fol- 
lows: Poem by Mrs. Martha D. Lincoln, Washington ; 
‘¢ The Curse of War upon Woman,”’ Rev. Amanda Deyo, 
Scranton, Pa. ; ‘‘The Woman’s Corps of the Bleeding 
Heart,” by Mrs. Edward Roby, Chicago ;‘‘ Woman’s Power 
to uphold or to Suppress War,” Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, 
London ; ‘* Organizations of Women for the Promotion of 
Peace,”’ by different speakers. In the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday there will be no general session of the Congress. 
A special meeting of the Ecclesiastical Conference for 
the Promotion of Arbitration(Rev. W. A. Campbell, D. 
D. Richmond, Va., Secretary) will be held, to consider 
the subject of a petition from the Christian bodies of the 
world to governments in behalf of Arbitration. 

On Thursday, August 17th, the subjects of Interna- 
tional Arbitration and International Law will be discussed, 
as follows: ‘‘A Military Man’s View of Arbitration,” 
Gen. Charles H. Howard, Chicago: ‘‘A Plan for a 
Permanent International Court of Arbitration,’”’ Hon. 















William Allen Butler, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, and 
Mr. Cephas Brainerd, all jurists of New York City; 
A paper on the same subject, with particular Reference 
to the Difficulty of Creating Tribunals for Special Cases, 
will be read, prepared by Sir Edmund Hornby, London ; 
‘*The Reform of International Law,” Fred J Tomkins, 
D. C. L., Denver, Colorado; ‘**‘ What the Pan-American 
Congress has accomplished,” Hon. William E. Curtis, 
late chief of Bureau of American Republics; Ad- 
dresses on the same Subject by Senor Bolet Peraza, 
of Venezuela, and Senor Manuel D. Peralta, of Costa 
Rica, both of whom were delegates to the Pan- American 
Congress. 

Friday the subjects are, ‘International Animosities 
and how they may be removed,” Hodgson Pratt, Presi- 
dent International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
London ; ‘*‘ The Proper Relation of Nationality to Inter- 
nationalism.” George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL. D. 
Philadelphia; a paper on the same general subject by 
Ex. Goy. John W. Hoyt, LL. D., Washington ; a Report 
on the Subject of Nationalities by the International 
Peace Bureau, and a paper by E. T. Moneta, Milan, Italy. 

Friday afternoon their will be no general session of the 
Congress, but a special meeting of the delegates of the 
Peace Societies to consider some subjects left over from 
last year, etc.: ‘-The question of Propaganda in the 
schools etc.,’’ **The Universal Peace Petition,” ‘* Rep- 
resentation of Peace Societies in the Peace Congresses, ” 
‘* Propositions with Reference to Disarmament ete. ;” 
‘¢Time and Place of holding the next Congress.” If 
necessary, an evening session also will be held for the 
further consideration of these subjects. 

On Saturday morning a paper will be read on ‘ State 
Boards of Arbitration by Charles H. Walcott, President 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration, ‘*Courts 
of Conciliation,” by Wm. Watts Folwell, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Minnesota, and possibly 
one or two other papers on ‘‘ Tribunals for the Settlement 
of Labor Difficulties” and ‘‘ Commercial Arbitration by 
Boards of Trade.’’ At this Session reports will be heard 
from such Committees as may have been appointed at the 
opening of the Congress. 

The Closing Service will be held on Sabbath morning. 
Dr. George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia will preside. 
Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Boston will speak on the ‘* Moral 
and Social Aspects of War,” and the ‘ Religious Prin- 
ciples of the Peace Movement” will also be presented. 

Two or three other persons have consented to prepare 
papers, but have not sent the subject. These will be 
read at the proper time. A number of prominent men 
aud women whose names are not given above will be 
present and speak. The papers to be read are for the 
most part limited to twenty minutes. 





When the House of Commons fights, what is to be ex- 
pected of the people? ‘ 


— & OO tl eet lo ee 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This is the last issue of the Apvocate or Peace be- 
fore the meeting of the Fifth Universal Peace Congress 
at Chicago. This will be the first such Congress ever held 
in this country and probably the last one for many years 
to come. We therefore take the opportunity in a final 
word of urging all who possibly can to attend the Con- 
Even if you are not members of any peace soci- 
ety, go. Provision has been made for the admission of 
all who wish to attend. A considerable number of the 
leading peace workers of Europe, Dr. Darby, Mr. Pratt, 
Mr. Gillett, Signor Moneta, Signor Mazzoleni, Dr. Rich- 
ter, etc., will be present. Go and see and hear them. 
The opening address of the President, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, will certainly be one that will encourage and 
strengthen all lovers of the cause. The great questions 
of peace will be presented by men able to speak with au- 
thority. Eminent women will speak on the phases of the 
subject which so much concern them. Letters will be 
read from distinguished foreigners who cannot be present. 
Everything indicates that the Congress will be an impor- 
ant one, and that it will have a large influence in helping 
forward the cause of human brotherhood. 


gress. 


The American Peace Society has appointed the follow- 
ing delegates to the Chicago Peace Congress : 

Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Maine; Ida Whip- 
ple Benham, Dedham, Mass. ; George D. Boardman, D. 
D. Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Charles C. Bonney, Chicago ; 
Rev. S. C. Bushnell, Arlington, Mass. ; Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Boston; W. A. Campbell, D. D. Richmond, Va. ; 
John B. Garrett, Rosemont, Pa. ; Gen. Charles H. Howard, 
Chicago; Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio; 
Augustine Jones, LL.D., Providence, R. I.; Josiah W. 
Leeds, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. A. Miner, D. D., Boston; 
William A. Mowry, Ph. D., Salem, Mass.; Philip S. 
Moxom, D. D., Boston; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Bos- 
ton; Emile Picxhardt, [slington, Mass.; Hon. Josiah 
Quincy. Washington, D. C.; William E. Sheldon, A. M., 
Boston ; Rev. C. B. Smith, West Medford, Mass.; Rev. 
G. W. Stearns, Middleboro, Mass.; Benjamin F. True- 
blood, Boston; W. B. Wickersham, Chicago; Theodore 
F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Ghicago Section of the Committee on Reception of 
Delegates to the Peace Congress has been enlarged and 
is now as follows: 

W. B. Wickersham, Chairman, Public Library, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Smith, Hotel Metropole, Charles H. How- 
ard, Times Building, Allen J. Flitcraft, 200 Randolph St., 
Prof. George N. Boardman, 640 Washington Boulevard. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Lawrence, Mrs. Alice Asbury Abbott, 





853 E. 41st St., Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, University of 
Chicago, Frank Gilbert, The Inter-Ocean, Mrs. Hannah 
N. T. Pickering, Benjamin Smith, 200 Randolph St. 

This Committee have kindly undertaken the no small 
task of arranging, as far as is in their power, for the com- 


fort and convenience of the delegates to the Congress. 


The new German Reichstag was opened on the 4th of 
July by a speech from the Emperor. The Army bill 
came up at once in the form of the Huene Compromise 
proposed before the dissolution of the previous Parlia- 
ment. In this form it was passed by a vote of 201 to 
185, a majority of 16. 
secured by the promise of the Emperor to restore to the 
courts and public offices of a subject Polish province 
the Polish language, and to turn over the control of its 
Schools to its priests. 
Hanover and nearly all the states of the Empire except 
Prussia offered strong opposition to the bill. Caprivi is 
greatly pleased with the passing of the bill, as is the 
Emperor. But it is certain that the German authorities 
have learned one thing during the year of conflict on this 
measure, and that is that they are no longer all-mighty. 
A final opposition of 185 votes, including some of the 
strongest men in the empire, to further 
development is a matter of great significance. 
ner in which the majority was gained makes it little better 
than a defeat. It of course will impose further burdens 
on the people, but this will only serve to deepen and 
strengthen the growing feeling of opposition to the mili- 
tarism of the country and sooner or later the Emperor 
will have to yield more than he has this time done. The 
friends of peace in Berlin, Frankfurt, Pforzheim and 
other places made a noble fight, in the campaign, and are 
worthy of all honor. 

The new law will require an immediate outlay of forty- 
eight million marks to carry it into effect. 


The majority is said to have been 


The deputies from Bavaria and 


military 
The man- 


The arguments before the Behring Sea tribunal have 


been closed. They were able and certainly exhaustive 
on both sides, having consumed four months of time. 
They were possibly a little too technical in parts. We 
are not, however, of those who think that a moment of 
the time was wasted. The arbitrators seem not to have 
suffered at all from lassitude, as the speeches were for 
the most part highly entertaining as well as clear and 
strong. The Court have three months in which to ren- 


‘der their decision, but it is thought that they will come to 


an agreement before the expiration of the time. The im- 
pression in Paris is that the decision will recognize the 
property right of the United States in the seals toa 
greater or less extent and will recommend some inter- 
national agreement for their protection. 
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Mr. Vasseur, the efficient Paris Agent of the London 
Peace Society, sends us the following extract from the 
will of the Marchioness of Blocqueville : 

‘¢ My first and dearest wish is that a light-house be 
erected at some dangerous point of the coast of France, 


not undermined by the sea. My old friend, Baron Baude, | 


has often told me that many coves of the Breton coast 
remain dark and dangerous. I should like for the Eck- 
miihl light-house to be erected there, but on some solid, 
granite foundation ; for I want this noble name to remain 
cherished for a long time. The tears shed (italics Mr. 
Vasseur’s) through the deadliness of wars, which I dread 
and detest more than ever, will thus be atoned for by the 
lives saved from the tempest.” 

The legacy was three hundred thousand francs. The 
erection of the light-house on some point of Brittany has 
been authorized, and itis in process of construction. - The 
Marchioness of Blocqueville was a daughter of Marshall 
Davoiit, Prince of Eckmiihl, one of the most illustrious 
generals of the Republic and of the first Empire. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Association of 
London has just published its twelfth annual report. 
The report covers about twenty pages, and gives a very 
interesting account of what the Society has been doing dur- 
ing the past year. This Association has from its founda- 
tion ‘‘ attempted to create a Federation of Peace and 
Arbitration Societies, which should codperate in remoy- 
ing international prejudices and antipathies, and in creat- 
ing a better mutual knowledge and esteem.” The Associa- 
tion has been instrumental, chiefly through its chairman 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, in founding a number of important 
societies in Europe, and has done much toward bringing 
the various peace organizations into more intimate rela- 
tions one with another. 

The report has many interesting pages, touching on the 
proposed Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, The Beh- 
ring Sea Arbitration, an International Tribunal, The 
Newfoundland Fisheries, The Work of Teachers, Inter- 
national Unity through University Teaching, ete. It 
concludes as follows. 

‘¢ Philosophers, economists, staticians, jurists, eminent 
men of all countries, have become apostles of our aspira- 
tions toward peace and justice. They have adopted an 
indictment against war which can not be disproved. 
What they demand is that the claims of Civilization 
shall be recognized. It is the voice of Humanity itself 
which issues from their lips. But what do we see around 
us? The European States are continually augmenting 
their formidable armaments. From the smallest to the 
greatest, each seeks to surpass the other in the number 
of the implements of destruction. Men seem to compete 
In bringing about a cataclysm wherein the reign of vio- 
lence shall be inaugurated and force receive its apotheosis. 
In the face of this pressing danger, our first task is to 
enlist men under our banner. Let us create everywhere 


Societies for Peace, and enroll adherents from every class 















for common action. 


Thus shall be organized that real 
public opinion which the Governments must gladly obey.” 

We could not more fittingly conclude our Twelfth 
Annual Report than with the above quotation from the 
address delivered at Berne by the eminent president of the 
| Swiss Confederation, one who stands preéminent in the 


love of his fellow-citizens, Louis Rouchonnet. In those 
words he has clearly expressed the need of such efforts as 
those in which our own and kindred Societies are engaged. 
While, however, this work of educating opinion is indis- 
pensable to the realization of that great reform in human 
affairs which we desire, a difficulty is found in the fact 
that men do not as yet perceive the need of such efforts. 
That very indifference is, in itself, a proof that they are 
needed. 

At the same time, we hope that this report will show 
its readers that there are signs everywhere of the growth 
of Opinion in favor of our cause: signs of increasing 
effort for its success, and therefore of belief in its ulti- 
mate triumph. The Annual Congresses of Delezates 
from Peace Societies, and from Members of National 
Parliaments, attract increasing attention, and exercise 
increasing influence. Their deliberations and resolutions 
will gradually make themselves felt in Legislative Assem- 
blies, until at length all Governments which depend on 
the will of the people must recognize the necessity of 
relief from the intolerable misery caused by the resort to 
Force in international disputes. 

War is the deification of force. War demands that 
questions of right shall be settled by bloodshed, without 
regard to the demands of reason, justice, or humanity. 
Our mission is to teach nations that their prosperity — 
often their very existence — as well as the progress of all 
in true civilization, demands the gradual abolition of war, 
that the peoples are necessary to each other, and that the 
brotherhood of nations or individuals is a Divine law, 
and therefore the essential basis of all human law. 


It seems likely that the Fourth of July will yet be 
turned into a great peace day. Charles Sumner led the 
way for this in his great speech before the citizens of 
Boston ia 1845. In 1891 Honorable Josiah Quincy de 
livered his oration ‘* The Coming Peace” before the citi- 
zens of the same city. Now comes the address of Mr. 
James M. Beck on the Fourth of July this year before the 
citizens of Philadelphia, entitled ‘*Ground Arms.” 
Many similar Fourth of July orations have been delivered 
in different parts of the Union of late years. Ground 
arms! Down with Wars! That is the new cry of prog- 
ress. Why not convert the day which declared our 
independence of political tyranny into one of immensely 
greater significance , that of deliverance from the hoary 
tyranny of hatred, revenge and death! Let our country 
lead the way. Let the orators lift up their voices. Let 
the bells ring. 

Mr. Beck’s oration, alladed to above, whose eloquent 
pages make one’s blood tingle with hope and joy, closed 
with this passage : 

We would omit the greatest consideration that justifies 
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the hope of peace did we not mention Christianity. I 
mean by that no ecclesiastical organization, but the im- 
pulse of forbearance, self-sacrifice, and love that the 
world owes to the great Martyr, and which to-day ani- 
mates all religions, Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic. 
It is this that gives force and effect to the ‘* decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind.” We who are here 
assembled have this day unanimously resolved, at the 
instance of the Carpenters’ Company, and on motion of 
the honored ** Father of the Centennials,” Colonel Peyton, 
that we deem it both proper and appropriate that the 
citizens of the United States, regardless of nationality, 
religious sect, or denomination, should, in the interest of 
peace, fraternity, and future prosperity, suggest and 
commend a meeting of the human family in the city of 
Jerusalem, to give thanks and praise to God, the Father 


of all, and so appropriately celebrate the closing of the | 
nineteenth and the opening of the twentieth century of 


the Christian era.” 

Let us pray God that this noble and beneficent purpose, 
so fraught with good for humanity, may be carried out. 
Where He walked, proclaiming ‘* Peace on earth, good 
will to man,” there let the nations meet and take a high 
resolve to obey His imperative mandate, uttered in hour 


of supremest need, when Peter unsheathed his sword in | 


the holiest cause that ever inspired a man to action: 
‘¢ Put up again thy sword into its place, for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

I know no fitter place in which to inaugurate this move- 
ment than Philadelphia, where Penn, by precept and 


example, taught the power of love, and none in which | 


with greater propriety it can be consummated than in 
Jerusalem, where died the Prince of Peace. 
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have no desire to try them on somebody. ‘The eagerness 
of our ‘ new navy’ to practise the big guns on the Chili- 
ans showed how the thing must always work in the end.” 


It was an admirable sermon that Canon Scott Hol- 
land preached at St. Paul’s, London, on Whit Sunday. 
After finely picturing the early Christian Church as “a 
social brotherhood, a family of God,a society of help, 
a society of holiness,” he went on to say: 

‘* Catholic and holy this Apostolic Church should be. 
Catholic! It renewed and restored to action that deep- 
lying bond by which God had made of one blood all 
nations on the face of the earth ; it has united into the one 
body all tribes, and tongues, and peoples, and nations, 
and therefore it is catholic. Yet what power does it put 
out to-day to vivify and to realize the brotherhood of 
nations? Does the Catholic Church, at this moment, in 
Europe, count at all as an agent in keeping the nations in 
peace? Does it enter into people’s heads when a quarrel 
is forward, and passions are high, and armies are on the 
move, to say,‘ But we are all Christians, we and those 
our foes how can we fight? we and they are members one 
of another. Shall I take the members of Christ and tear 
them in pieces with shot and shell?’ Is not this, alas! 
the very last thought that will occur on the eve of a war? 


| Is it not the great Christian nations that stand over 


In such | 


holy convocation of the human family perhaps the first | . 
| same ordinance, and hold by the same absolute Head. 


| so impotent, so disregarded is the cross of Christ, so 
| little has the church yet justified that high name by which 
| the proclaimed her God-given right to overmaster all the 
| cruel jealousies and divisions which hold men asunder, 


step towards the realization of the ‘* parliament of men 
the federation of the world,” let His voice, still and small, 
yet mightier than the tempest or the earthquake, rise 
above the passionate quarrels of men! 


It is difficult to find a truth more neatly and correctly 


put than the following from the New York Evening Post: | 


‘The truth is that the love of peace which is professed 
by the men who are working night and day to get ready 
for war is a most hollow and purely provisional sentiment. 
The fundamental contradiction in terms which underlies 
their favorite proposition, that the way to establish peace 
is to make yourself such a desperate character that no- 


against one another armed to the teeth? Not even inthe 
same branch of the Church is it felt to be an impossible 
thing to kill a brother in Christ, nor can the Church which 
more especially arrogates to itself the title of Catholic 
keep Frenchmen and Bavarian, or Austrian and Italian 
from mutual destruction, though they worship under the 


and to bind Jew and Gentile, Greek and Sythian, by the 


_ unity of the Spirit, into the brotherhood of peace. 


| against the unity of the body of Christ. 
| should be, and holy. 


body will dare come near you, is occasionally brought out | 


with startling clearness. 
speech, with his own and the German explanation of it, 
came down simply to this: * Peace is now assured ; there- 
fore, prepare for a tremendous and bloody war.’ The 
idea that you can carefully train a lot of men to the most 
complete skill in the art of taking life and then expect 
them to act like Presidents of the Peace Society, is ante- 
cedently absurd, and has been proved ridiculous a thou- 
sand times. 


Thus Count Kalnoky’s recent | 


‘* My brethren, we cling fast to the word ‘Catholic’ be- 
cause it embodies so splendid a hope which in Christ 
alone can be attained when the Babel of national hatreds 
shall be hushed in peace, but itis with bitter humiliation 
that we must venture to hold it so long as a war between 
two Christian nations is not treated as a terrible offence 
Catholic it 
The Church is a society for holy 
living, a brotherhood of goodness. That was its primary 
aspect. That is what it felt like to be in the Church. 
That was its early wonder. That was its joy.” 


On the 6th of June Rev. Henry Stauffer, Pastor of the 
May flower Conzregational Church, of Columbus, Ohio, 


| delivered an able address on International Arbitration 


were ever heard than from the mouths of those European | 
sovereigi s who about 1850, were busily at work increas- 
ing their armies and navies, and it is easy now to see how | 


: , en were chi spon- | ae 
the great armaments collected then were chiefly respon- | He then traced the growth of opinion hostile to war, and 


sible for the three bloody wars which followed in the next | 


twenty years. It is idle to expect men to be taught mas- 
tery over tremendous instruments of destruction and to 


No louder professions of a desire for peace | before the Thurman Club of that City. 


War is cruel, 
war is contrary to reason, war is wasteful, war is demor- 
alizing,—these were the indictments that he brought 
against the system of settling disputes by brute force. 


gave the signs indicating the early overthrow of the war 
system. 
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‘* Let us teach no longer the glories but the horrors of 
war. All this can be done without calling the great 
generals and the brave soldiers who died on the battlefield 
barbarians or monsters. He who hasa grain of historical 
sense is in no danger of spurning Abraham on account of 
his poligamy, or calling George Washington hard names 
because he owned slaves. 

I trust I shall not be misunderstood. 


| 
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War?” wrote: ‘* The peace tract was of especial interest 
because that very day my husband [who receives a pen- 
sion] had been talking on that subject, and said, if 
all the armies in the world were disbanded, and all the 
ships of war turned into ships of commerce, and the funds 
required to support them diverted to the building up of 


| Christ’s Kingdom on earth, there would be no more cause 


I deeply rever- | 


ence those heroes who all in the past sacrificed their | 


lives for the common welfare. 


But I dare to raise this | 


serious question before the membersof this political club: | 
Has not the time fully come when we ought to show our | 
heroism by resolutely protesting against this whole busi- | 


nessof war? Let us substitute manual training and field 


sports for the military drill in all the higher institutions | 


of learning. 
industrial age there are forty-nine institutions in this 


country in which military tactics are taught is an unac- | 


countable anachronism. Let us re-write our school his- 
tories. 
the water-wheel and steam-engine and telephone are 
greater men than the inventors of gunpowder and the 
gatling gun.” 


The Social Economist for July publishes an article en- 


Let us teach the children that the inventors of | 


The fact that in this wondrously developing | 


for war, and should any difficulty arise it would be 
inpossible for one nation to get advantage of another.” 
Well, if the christians will all ‘* come out,” that same happy 
thing will happen. 


The Frankfort Peace Union held its annual meeting on 
the evening of June 30th, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
After a short address by Dr. Franz Wirth, the President, 
Dr. Schlief of Berlin was introduced and gave a valuable 
address on the ** Armed Peace and the Rights of Peo- 
ples.” The Frankfort Peace Society is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, and strongest in Germany. 


The new edition of Sumner’s ** True Grandeur of 


| Nations,” by Lee and Shepard, of which we spoke in 


| cents. 


titled ‘* The End of War,” from the pen of William H. | 


Jeffrey. ‘* War is the premeditated murder of many 
under cover of patriotism or more shallow pretexts.” 


the murder of a single individual under any pretext.” 
‘* War among nations is conducted on precisely the same 
principles as a street brawl among individuals.” ‘* War- 
fare is a form of mob law,” ‘* The question at issue is 
decided by force, regardless of facts or justice.” ‘* So- 
ciety has long since demanded of its members the peace- 
able settlement of differences ” in courts of justice. 


| War System which has ever been made. 


‘¢ The murder of multitudes is no more morally right than | of information on the subject 


our last issue, is now ready. It is a handsome, cloth- 
bound book of 132 pages, the retail price of which is 75 
We have an arrangement with the publishers by 
which we can furnish it at 50 cents a copy post paid. 
The oration is the most thorough and exhaustive ex- 
amination of the unreasonableness and wickedness of the 
It is a library 


The Constanz Abendzeitung records the formation of a 
branch of the German Peace Union at Constanz on the 


| evening of July 8th, witha membership of twenty-three. 


‘* In | 


war a nation arrogates the functions of judge, jury and— | 


if its military force will warrant — executioner. 
should not longer be tolerated by civilized peoples.”’ 


This | 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZE-QUESTION. 
No previous time has made so great a demand for peace 
between the nations as the present. During the last dec- 


| ades the peace-loving minds of Europe have manifested an 


These statements of Mr. Jeffrey have already become | 


commonplaces in the peace propaganda, but they are well 
stated by him, and they will have to be said a thousand 
times yet before their work is done. His criticisms on 
some recent statements of Admiral Luce and Commander 
Jewell of the United States Navy are exceptionally good, 
A direct connection is traced by him between the two 


increasing fear and alarm at all signs pointing to an 
impending war. However remarkable such a change in 
the minds of the people may be, it would nevertheless 
be without great significance, if it had its ground in only 
an accidental and transient mental sensibility. But such 
is not the case. The modern demand for peace is a 


| natural consequence of the present material development 


millions and a half of public paupers in the six great Eu- | 


ropean nations and the immense war preparations of those 
countries. 


‘¢ International arbitration may not always prove satis- | 


factory. A nation may refuse to arbitrate.” 
then sketches, in bare outline, what be would call ‘*a 
world’s supreme court, not a court of arbitration,”’ 
through which the abolishment of war might be brought 
about. ‘* Why should not nations become as civilized 
and law-abiding as are communities of men?” 


A lady writer of instructive narratives upon receiving 
a copy of the new tract ‘‘ Ought Christians to Engage in 


Mr. Jeffrey | 





of the nations. This development has changed the 
mutual relations of the peoples to such an extent, that a 
permanent peace more and more becomes an inevitable 
necessity. 

Under such circumstances the general demand for 
peace in Europe would very likely already have brought 
about an expression in the form of international guaran- 
ties for an ordered system of justice between the nations, 
if the modern state had not developed itself in an alto- 
gether opposite direction. 

While the highest desire of the people is to live at 
peace with one another, Europe has been transformed 
into one great military camp. Disregarding other and 
more urgent needs of their peoples, the States have made 
the subject of war their principal task, using the greatest 
part of their income for military preparations. 
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Can any thing but complete economical ruin check the 


| 


. . . . } 
States in this their now beaten path, where they compel 


one another to continue, it can only be accomplished by 
stirring up a powerful international opinion. But the im- 


mense pressure, which militarism and the development of | 


military power at present exercises over the minds of the 


people, prevents such an opinion from arising and es- | 


tablishing itself. 
The question then naturally arises, how can a power- 


OF PEACE. 


death nearly certain. A few succeeded in escaping with 
only slight injuries, but the greater number found a fiery 
grave in the raging flames below. The conduct of the 
men was admirable in its cool-headedness and its unself- 
ishness. 


Such catastrophes are rendered all the more appalling 


| by the quickness and the completeness with which they 


ful International Opinion, that duly reacts against the | 


ruling frenzy of armament most properly be brought 
about? 

The committee of the Swedish Peace and Arbitration 
society at Stockholm hereby takes the liberty of offering 
a prize of fr. 1000 for the best reply to that question. 
The plan must be practical and of international applica- 


bility ; it must be written in one of the following six | 


languages; English, German, French, Swedish, Danish 


| world. 


are reported. What the actual spectators witness, we all 
see through the long wires that stretch out to all the 
The realism of modern journalism has compelled 
us to ** weep with those that weep,” as well as to ‘* rejoice 
with those that rejoice.” It is well, on the whole, that it 
is so. It makes it impossible fur men to live to them- 
selves, as once they did, in isolation and selfishness. 


| When the world’s pain and sorrow and distress is laid 


or Norwegian, and before the Ist of March 1894 sent to | 


Mr. Gustaf Bjérklund, address ; Stockholm, Sweden. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The World’s Fair was closed on Sunday, July 23d. 
‘* Deserted as a graveyard ” was said to be its condition. 
The great blunder has been corrected, so far as such a 
blunder can be corrected. The Local Directory, finding 
that Sunday opening was a financial failure, that they 
were in conflict with the National Commission and that 
they were suffering under the condemnation of the 
national conscience, decided on July 14th by a vote of 
24 to 4 to close the gates on the Lord’s day. The Di- 
rectory is deserving of some credit for this action, just 
how much our arithmetic is unable to calculate. It is 
much better to do right because it pays, than to do wrong. 

Of one thing we feel sure, viz., that this step will add 
materially to the receipts of the Exposition. Many 
people who had lost heart about it, will now do all in their 
power to make it a success. But indefinitely more than 
this has been gained in the increased respect and honor 
which have thus come to the American Sabbath. It 
has been discovered that on secular as well as religious 
grounds the Sabbath is greatly appreciated by the people. 
Its violation will hereafter be more difficult. The senti- 
ment of sabbath observance will be strengthened among 
nearly all classes. 


Words cannot describe the horrors of such a holocaust 
as the burning of the Cold Storage Warehouse at Jackson 
Park on the 10th of July, during which more than a score 
of brave firemen were swallowed up in the devouring 
flames. Such disasters are not at all unusual, though the 
circumstances of this one rendered it peculiarly heart- 
rending. The firemen had mounted the tower to extin- 
guish what seemed an insignificant blaze, and in an 
instant the bursting out of the flames below rendered 


immediately on our own heart, we realize, as we can not 


| otherwise, the littleness of a selfish life and the nobleness 
| of a life of self-sacrifice for the good of others. 


The great social event of the year in London took place 


| on the 6th of July, when Prince George of Wales, the 





Duke of York, was married to the Princess Victoria Mary 
of Teck. The wedding was attended by a large gather- 
ing of the royal family, by many of the nobility, and by 
continental sovereigns or their representatives. The 
ceremonies were in the Chapel Royal, St. James Palace, 
but outside in the streets of London and throughout the 
country there was great rejoicing over the event. The 
Duke of York is the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, 
and is therefore a prospective king of England. This 
gave to the event its great significance. The Duke is 
said to have been much overcome with the realization of 
his position as he saw the demonstrations onevery hand. 
We join heartily in wishing the princely pair a happy life, 
and one that shall contribute to the highest honor and 
the glory of England. 


The United States government receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893, were $385,000,000; the 
expenditures $383,000,000. This left a surplus of $2,000, 
000 in the treasury. 


Lieutenant Peary’s party of Arctic explorers, on board 
the Falcon. left New York on July 2d. On the next even- 
ing the ship was docked in Boston Harbor. During the 
three days spent in Boston, as in New York, many people 
visited the ship. All who saw the vessel and its outfit 
will feel something like a personal interest in the long 
trip of the brave lieutenant and his courageous wife, 
which all will hope may be asafe one and crowned with 
success. 


The financial situation of the country remains practi- 
cally the same. There is great stagnation in many lines 
of business, collections being made with the greatest 
difficulty. Bank failures are still occurring in all parts of 
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the country, because of their inability to realize on their 
securities and because of the runs made on them. People 
have lost confidence in the government, in Congress, in 
the banks, in one another, and hence by precipitate action 
increase the very evils which they deplore. The opening 
of the special session of Congress on August 7th, is 
awaited with interest and anxiety by all classes. Con- 
gress can do and ought todo something to remove the de- 
pression under which the country is suffering, but it can 
not do everything. At least some of the most funda- 
mental causes of the depression lie beyond the control of 
Congress, in the banking and commercial houses of the 
country and in the stock exchanges and boards of trade. 
The crisis would probably have come in some form if we 
had had the wisest legislation possible at Washington. 
Tbe depression though hard to bear will not be wtihout 
its useful lessons financially and morally. 


The Home Rule Bill is practically through its com- 
mittee stage in the House of Commons and will soon be 
reported. In order to prevent unnecessary extension of 
debate through numberless proposed amendments by 
which its opponents hoped to kill the bill, the cléture was 
adopted. This has been severely criticised as tyrannical, 
but as the principles of the bill have been so long before 
the public, and the minds of members of Parliament are 
made up on the subject, the only practical result of the 
cléture has been to defeat the obstructionists. The bill is 
likely soon to pass the House of Commons and then go 
to the Lords to be defeated. 


The twelfth annual Convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies which met at Montreal from the 5th to 
the 9th of July was attended by about seventeen thou- 
sand delegates. ‘The Catholic authorities and journals 
of the city extended a hearty welcome to the Convention. 
It is to be regretted that one or two of the speakers used 
such language about Catholicism as to stir up resentment 
on the part of certain classes of the Catholic population. 
This might just as well have been spared. 

The President of the United Societies was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed back from his tour around the world, and 
gave a noble address on the growth and development of 
the work, the meeting, though not so large and possibly 
not so influential as the one at New York last year, was 
full of life and enthusiasm, and its good results will be 
manifold. The organization now has in all countries a 
total of 26,284 societies with a membership of 1,577,040. 
One of the most blessed parts of the work of this great 
association is its influence in promoting the spiritual 
unification of the various Christian bodies. This it does 
without in the least interfering with differences of view 
and independence of thought. In this way its ultimate 
influence in bringing about greater intellectual harmony 
will be very marked. 


Paris came near having in the early days of July a 
repetition of the ugly scenes of the Commune. The diffi- 
culty arose from the effort of the police to stop an in- 
decent student dance in the Latin quarter. Opposition 
on the part of the students followed. ‘This soon involved 
others, and severe fighting with some loss of life took 
place in the streets between the rioters and the police. 
Tramears were upset, omnibuses overturned and in some 
cases the pavements torn up to make barricades. The 
government closed the Labor Exchange as a seat of 
agitation and disorder. Twenty five thousand soldiers 
were ordered in from the provinces. 


Continued from page 177. 


way in this matter ; and the opportunity was afforded by the 
action and initiative of the Congress of the United States. 
(Cheers.) The present condition of Europe made the 
present not the less, but the more fitting time for taking 
some step. Europe was groaning beneath her armaments, 
and some way out of the present impasse must be found. 

We had a chance of setting an example and he asked 
the right honorable gentleman, who had endeavored to 
chill their enthusiasm, why they should not hope the 
most from it and what had they to fear fromit. The 
time was favorable, and the opportunity offered to them 
was the best opportunity. As amended by the Prime 
Minister, the resolution did not ask the Government to 
open any general communications and negotiations with 
all the nations of the world, but simply to lend a favorable 
hearing and to give a favorable response to one initiative 
put before them by a nation with whom we must desire 
to be at peace. If we succeeded in making a sensible 
treaty, the example of the two great Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nities must indubitably exercise a powerful influence 
for good on the future relations between the States of 
the world. Meantime this was a subject not merely for 
the Government, but for the House. Nothing could be 
simpler than this proposition that in the midst of armed 
Europe, the still small voice of judicial conscience and 
international conscience should be raised to say, * All 
this is folly, all this is insanity; let us agree to stop it, 
and put it down,” for when once public opinion had thor- 
oughlv mastered this subject, they would succeed in creat- 
ing a moral and physical European Power against which 
all the ambition of the warlike nations and the tempta- 
tions of individual nations would strive in vain. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir G. Baden-Powell, said he recently had some practi- 
cal experience in a great case of arbitration, and from 
that experience he was able to offer a few sentences which 
he hoped might have weight with the House. He was 
not in a position to enter into details or to state what 
was occurring in this arbitration. They bad met with a 
measure of considerable success, if only in securing that 
three complicated questions should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. He would venture to say that his experience 
since May, 1891, led him to have far greater hope of the 
success of arbitration between nations than he ever had 
before. (Hear, hear.) He did not wish to add more 
from the experience which he had been privileged to 

| enjoy. There seemed, however, to be one great difficulty 
| in ultimate sanction, and there was a problem yet to be 
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solved. Inthe most recent case they had endeavored to 
reach 2 full knowledge of the facts before they entered 
the arbitration court. There were many cases in which 
we could obtain the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
and by so doing we should be pioneers in a policy which 
would conduce to our own prosperity and to the saving of 
modern civilization from the fate that wars had brought 
upon previous civilizations. (Hear, hear.) 


Captain Norton said that although he was connected 
with one of the great fighting professions he believed we 
were on this question moving rapidly in a direction differ- 
ent from what we were talking a few years ago. Duel- 
ling had practically ceased, except where it had been 
reduced to a farce, and the precision and destructiveness 
of modern weapons were rendering war impossible. 
Neither France nor Germany had gained anything by the 
great war between them, nor did we gain anything com- 
parable with our losses by the Crimean war, which, as 
Mr. John Bright contended might have been averted by 
arbitration. It had been frequently said that democ- 
racies were aggressive, and they were referred to the 
wars of France after the first Revolution; but that was 
an uneducated and brutal democracy. Americawas then 
pointed to—the war between North and South; but 
there they were fighting, on the one hand, for great 
Imperial interests, and, on the other, for a grand 
principle. He therefore maintained that, though there 
might be many instances in which it might be impossible 
to avoid war, there were also many in which, by means of 
arbitration, great and disastrous wars might be avoided. 
He believed that before a century had rolled by, we 
should see a great people numbering not one hundred 
millions, but in all probability three hundred or four hun- 
dred millions, with such vast power, such vast moral 
influence, and such illimitable wealth that that nation 
would be practically able to dictate terms of peace to the 
world. 


Sir R. Temple did not propose to follow the honorable 
gentleman who had just sat down into his fairyland of 
day dreams, but rather to vindicate the eminently sen- 
sible, judicious, and practical speech delivered by the late 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from the adverse 
criticism directed against it by the right honorable gentle- 
man the member for Halifax. Of course, as a miserable 
sinner, he humbly accepted the doctrine preached by the 
right honorable gentleman as to the horrors of war. But 
the question arose — How were they to prevent war in cer- 
tain circumstances? Would the right honorable member 
for Halifax kindly instruct the House what we were to do 
if we were insulted, if the just interests of our teeming mill- 
ions were attacked, or if we were invaded? He yielded 
to no man in tender and affectionate regard for our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, but would the right honorable gentle- 
man kindly say how the desirable object aimed at was to 
be attained ? 


It was not enough to preach to us doctrines of general 


policy. What the right honorable gentleman ought to 
have done was to show us what we were to do and how we 
were to doit. The resolution was in general terms, and 
if it was to lead to any practical result there must be 
something in writing, something in the shape of diplo- 
matic protocols, terminating in a treaty setting forth 
that whatever disputes might arise between us and the 
United States should be settled by arbitration. No doubt 
questions of boundary, or such questions as seal-fishing 
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in the Pacific, would in the future, as they had been 
in the past, be referred to arbitration. But other ques- 
tions might arise between two high-spirited nations — what 
might be regarded as family disputes; and, as every one 
knew, family disputes were the most bitter. President 
Harrison had said that great difficulty would arise when 
they came to questions of international feud, or where 
there existed a spirit of aggrandizement which did not 
stop to consider the rights of other people, and to such 
disputes arbitration had no application. These remarks 
applied as much to our American cousins as to ourselves ; 
the spirits of both were equally high; the Americans were 
very British indeed. (Hear, hear.) Were we prepared to 
say, or to ask the United States to say, that any conceiv- 
able matter which might form the subject of dispute 
betwecn the two nations should be referred to arbitration ? 
(** Why not?”) Some honorable gentleman asked, Why 
not? (Hear, hear.) If the honorable gentleman would 
consent to such a proposal, he apprehended that neither 
his countrymen nor their American cousins would. While 
recognizing to the fullest extent the difficulties that would 
have to be encountered in carrying out the resolution, he 
desired to express his hearty sympathy with it. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he only rose 
for the purpose of asking the House to pass this resolu- 
tion. The resolution, which was of immense importance, 
was proposed upon the authority of the Prime Minister, 
and it afforded him the greatest satisfaction to know that 
the House was about to pass it unanimously. (Hear, 
hear.) He trusted that the House would now take such 
steps as were necessary to place upon their Journals one 
of the most important resolutions that could be submitted 
to it. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


No country in the world has given more effective proof 
than our own of its willingness to submit to arbitration. 
What other countries have talked about doing, we have 
in fact done. The result has not, in every instance, 
been all that we could have wished or all that we had a right 
to look for. Mr. Stansfield seems to imagine that the 
resolution of yesterday serves in some special way to raise 
the still small voice of international conscience against 
the armaments which foreign countries think it necessary 
to keep on foot. He forgets that an ounce of practice is 
worth more than any amount of talk, and that however 
willing some European nations may be to submit their 
disputes with the United States to arbitration, it does 
not at all follow that they will take the same course 
about their more real disputes with one another. Sir 
John Lubbock, in seconding Mr. Cremer’s resolution, 
draws a terrible picture of the present state of Continen- 
tal Europe and of the useless and unproductive misery 
caused by its enormous peace establishments. Things are 
bad now, but they will be worse by-and-by, since the 
burden is perpetually increasing. He admits that the 
blame does not rest on this country — we doubt if any 
one has ever imagined thatitdoes. But he seems to fancy 
that we can do something in the way of a cure, and that 
a treaty of arbitration between England and America 














would go some way towards restoring peace on earth and 
good will amongst men. If this is really so, what great 
credit do we deserve already for what we have done in the 
past and for what we are doing now. We have not 
waited for the conclusion of a general treaty, but we have 
dared to anticipate events. ‘The Alabama business is an 
old story, and its moral may perhaps serve for more than 
one use But, whatever reason we may have had in this 
instance to be dissatisfied with the judgment of the arbi- 
trators, we have ventured once again to resort to the same 
method for the settlement of an important international 
dispute. The resolution agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons yesterday may or may not be as fruitful for good as 
Sir Jobn Lubbock hopes. But if our mere words are to 
be credited with so diffusive an influence on the behavior 
of our Continental neighbors, what terms of praise can 
we find sufficient to do justice to our acts? Within the 
short period of about sixty years we have, Mr. Gladstone 
says, been engaged in fourteen arbitration cases — Mr. 
J. W. Lowther puts them at eighteen—and out of all 
these the number given in our favor has been three, or 
at the most four. A country which can preserve in spite 
of such repeated discouragements, and which, as the 
Bebring Sea Arbitration shows, has not even yet been 
forced out of its pacific mood, can hardly be thought to 
have proved itself specially meritorious by its acceptance 
of Mr. Cremer’s resolution in the amended form which 
Mr. Gladstone has given to it. We are already in the 
position which Mr. Gladstone prefers. Our performance 
has outrun our professions.—London Times. 


What, however, is still more important is the fact that 
a general treaty of arbitration would facilitate the erec- 
tion of a permanent tribunal of arbitration. At present, 
and when a tribunal has to be created ad hoc, we are 
obliged to ask one or other of the European Powers to 
appoint arbitrators; and these arbitrators, on the prin- 
ciple that England is too rich and prosperous, and will be 
all the better for a little adversity, always give the award 
against us. What we want is a permanent tribunal of 
great jurists, who will not only be impartial, but will act 
on strict principles of law and justice. Such a Court 
could be constructed with the greatest possible ease. Let 
us agree with America thata tribunal shall be constructed 
by taking three Judges from the Supreme Court, and 
three Judges from the Judicial Committee (all the Lords 
of Appeal, and all Judges above the Puisnes, are mem- 
bers, and therefore this is the best Court to take), and 
letting them sit together to hear any cause referred to 
them by the two Governments. Further, let it be ar- 
ranged that, as in the Judicial Committee, the Court shall 
give its award as the award of the whole Court, and not 
as the award of the majority, and that the members of 
the Court shall take an oath of secrecy, so that the decis- 
ions of the Court shall not be weakened by people de- 
claring that the award would have been otherwise if this 
or that Judge had not been ‘‘ a crank’’ on some point or 
other. Lastly, let the Court, before it begins its deliber- 
ations, draw lots, and let the Judge on whom the lot falls 
be given two votes, in case of the numbers being equal on 
both sides, and in order that a definite decision should be 
given in every case. Such a tribunal as this would, we 
believe, be perfectly competent to try most of the cases 
to which arbitration would be applicable. The fact that 
the Common Law is part of the Constitution of the United 
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their sagacity, 








States, as well as the ultimate authority in our tribunals, 
would enable the Judges to understand each other’s ways 
of thinking. This Court of high Commission, as it might 
not inappropriately be called, would have a united mind 
in regard to fundamentals, and would have little or no 
difficulty in settling a scheme of procedure. That it 
would command the respect of both countries it is need- 
less to say; for just as ali Englishmen look with admira- 
tion on the Supreme Court of the United States, so all 
Americans respect that bicameral body of Judges which 
sometimes sits as the House of Lords, and sometimes as 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. It may be, 
however, that the time is not ripe for constructing such a 
tribunal, and that it will be best for the present to be 
content with arbitration of the old kind. Even if that is 
so, there is every ground for congratulating the House of 
Commons on its unani:rous resolution of Friday week. 
The resolution has brought us a st: p nearer that perman- 
ent alliance of friendship to which all Englishmen and all 
Americaus whose hearts and heads are sound look for- 
ward with enthusiasm ; and the sooner the Foreign Offices 
of Washington and London set to work to draw up their 
treaty, the better pleased the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries will be.—The Spectator. 





Mr. Cremer and Sir John Lubbock are entitled to the 
heartiest congratulations of the friends of Peace, upon 
the success of their resolution in the House of Commons 
on June 16th. Owing to the resolution having been 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone in a slightly modified form, 
and agreed to unanimously by the House, it carries with 
it the authority of the Government and the undivided 
weight of popular opinion of this country.—Messiah’s 
Kingdom. 


The sinking of the Victoria is an astounding demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the tradition that it is dangerous to 
play with weapons. If gentlemen who keep revolvers in 
the house as a protection against burglars, will bury those 
instruments in their back yards, this terrific warning 
will not have been wholly in vain. There is a tale of a 
man whose whole family were murdered in his absence, 
and who, coming home and groping for language ade- 
quate for the situation, in gasping accents said it was 
perfectly ridiculous. To call the Victoria disaster ridicu- 
lous is really not to fire very wide of the mark. Griev- 
ous and deplorable it was, of course, but Ileavens! how 
unspeakably absurd! To build and maintain large war- 


ships at immense cost, fili them with men, send them out 


to practice and have them eviscerate one another in mere 
play, and all in time of peace—dear, dear, what an 
astounding procedure for bipeds who pride themselves on 
Let us mourn for the good men and true 
whom tue Victoria carried down with her; but let us 
mourn also, and blush for contemporary humanity, that 
having so much experience and so much gumption, it has 
not yet developed civilization to such a point as to make 
the costly, clumsy warship nuisance unnecessary.— Life. 


It seems that it has been the judgment of many of the 
most experienced naval officers that these huge warships 
were death-traps, as has been shown in this instance. 
Fortunately the new ships of our own navy are not of this 








— 














model. They are light and fast-going. If by speed— 
the facilities for annihilating time and space—our navy 
can prevent the old-fashioned hand-to-hand encounters— 
can bring a little strategy and skill to take the place of 
bull-dog fighting, it will be a step forward. But if we 
can secure treaties to try arbitration in every instance 
before resorting to war, it will be better still. And if 
our great Peace Congress of next August at the World’s 
Fair can set in motion a scheme for a world’s tribunal to 
which can be referred all international difficulties which 
fail of settlement under the treaties, the dawn of a twen- 
tieth century millennium will seem to be at hand. Why 
not? Why all this waste of iron and steel, of the time 
spent in comparative idleness or in unproductive work of 
some seven hundred men to a vessel, of the lives sacri- 
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ficed in such disasters as this of the Victoria at Tripoli, | 


and the blood and treasure worse than wasted in time of | 
Civilized people do not now settle their individual | 


war? 
disputes by the sword or pistol. It is as much behind 
the age to sustain great armies and huge war vessels with 
which to settle national quarrels.—Farm, Field and Fire- 
side. 


ENGULFED IN THE NAME OF VICTORIA. 


Dear Union Signal: — The first telegraphic dispatch 
announcing the foundering of the battleship Victoria 
stated that it was the most serious calamity of the kind, 
in respect of the loss of life involved, that was known in 
British annals. This was an error, however, soon cor- 
rected. When the Royal George went down in the quiet 
sea, as she was undergoing repairs off the harbor of Ports- 
mouth, there was nearly or quite double the loss of life 
that occurred in the recent awful catastrophe. The poet 
Cowper in his elegy upon ‘‘ The Loss of the Royal 
George” thus mournfully sang: 


«It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 


“ His sword was in his sheath, 

His fingers held the pen. 
Wheu Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men.” 


It appears that there was a ball in progress at the time, 
and, it was said, hundreds of degraded women went down 
unwarned to a watery grave with the seamen and soldiers. 
Pity it is to destroy the poetry that may be in a measure 
associated with the historic event referred to, but we seek 
the truth and the whole truth, and for the good of our fel- 
lows of the living present it may be well to tell it in plain 
prose. 

‘¢On a ship coming into port,” said an English naval 
officer, half a century or more ago, ‘* large numbers of pros- 
titutes are frequently allowed to come and live on board, or 
come off in the evening, and are sent ashore in the morn- 
ing.” A naval officer of our own said of his ship while 
in Port Mahon, ‘‘ I have seen five hundred of these lost, 
degraded creatures on board at a time, all the decks full 
of them, between the guns, and in every direction were 
they to be seen with the seamen.” 

But, it will be said, it is not at all likely that the naval 
and the military service of to-day is witness of such shock- 
ing demoralization. Nevertheless, to take the case of 
England’s vast dependency of India, we know without a 
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doubt that the operation of the ‘‘cantonment acts”’ in 
that country is such as to continuously involve the degra- 
dation and ruin of great numbers of Hindu girls, to sat- 
isfy the lust of the resident soldiery from Christian 
England. Engulfed, alas, in the name of Victoria, Queen 
of England and Empress of India! Hundreds of these 
wretched creatures foundering in the sea of life year by 
year! The battleship and its four hundred have gone 
down, and all Britain is shocked and stirred withal with 
profoundest sympathy. When shall be similarly mani- 
fested the tokens of national sorrow because of that 
greater holocaust of Hindu maidens sacrificed year after 
year to the God of war? 
Josiau W. LEeEpDs. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 


Many thoughtful Christians both in this country and on 
the other side of the Atlantic, are greatly exercised over 


| the formation of Boys’ Brigades in Sabbath schools and 


| killing men — so is the bayonet. 





in Christian Endeavor associations. The term ‘ brigade” 
is a military term. The gun is a military weapon for 
The accoutrements are 
military, so is the drill. 

He must be a poor student of human nature who does 
not see that this will greatly foster the martial spirit in 
the boys, and also in the girls who witness these drills 
and parades. Letitia Barbauld says: ‘* War is in itself 
so bad a thing that there is only one way of making it 
worse, and that is by mixing religion with it.” The boys 
know what these guns are made for, and what all this 
military paraphernalia means. They see soldiers drilled 
just as they are, and they know that they are being 
trained so that they may be skillful in the butchery of 
their fellow men. They see that this is encouraged by 
ministers of the gospel and by Sabbath school teachers. 
They are marched into their Sabbath school classes with 


their guns and in military array. These young minds 
will almost certainly get the idea that war and the 


religion of Jesus Christ are in harmony, or that these 
ministers and teachers are hypocrites. So it seems to us 
that the organization of these Boys’ Brigades is greatly to 
be deplored. Could not all the good that is claimed for 
them be obtained without the military accompaniments? 
We certainly think so. 

We hope all ministers of the gospel and religious 
teachers will be enabled te see the inevitable tendency of 
these military organizations, and discourage them. 

Now, when leading thinkers throughout the civilized 
world are devising ways and means for the settlement of 
international and all other disputes without war, it cer- 
tainly ill becomes religious teachers to foster the military 
spirit in the young.— Christian Arbitrator} and Mes- 


| senger of Peace. 





THE SILVER-TRACK DRAMWAY. 


A little item which I met with in a newspaper sometime 
ago set me to work at a geographical exercise, which, as 
it resulted in a somewhat astonishing showing, may 
interest others besides myself. The item referred to 
reads as follows: ‘* Pennslyvania receives an annual 
income of $76,000,000 from its mineral wealth, but it 
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spends it all and $2,000,000 more for its annual liquor | 


bill.”” Well, the exercise which occurred to me, was to 
see whether it might not be possible to compass my native 
State about with the silver dollars — 78,000,000 in num- 
ber — representing the total of the annual liquor bill. A 
silver dollar measures exactly one inch and a half in 
diameter. Starting on my map, at the point on the Del- 
aware where is the southeastern corner of the State, [ 
proceeded westward along the historic Mason and Dixon’s 
line, laying in imagination the silver dollars one by one 
firmly against each other. Arriving at the southwest 
corner after a tramp of 270 miles, I followed along the 
western boundary line until Lake Erie was reached, a 
distance of 120 miles more. Next, came 40 miles along 


the lake, then 20 miles southward to where the main | 
| ence. 


northern boundary line begins, following which for 220 
miles I reached the upper Delaware. The supply of dol- 
lars being not nearly exhausted, I now turned southward, 
following the various windings of the river and laying 
the precious tokens one against the other as before, until 


the 250 miles of the State’s eastern boundary were fin- | 
I had thus traveled | 
| the exempted questions are the only ones that would be 


ished at the point whence I started. 
(on the map) 920 miles, and laid down $39,000,000; 


but, as the annual liquor bill amounts to precisely double | 
this sum, we would therefore have enough remaining to | 
lay a second similar silver cordon or track completely | 


around the Keystone State. And all this the waste, or 
largely the waste, of one year only. Thus tens of 
thousands of men may dig and delve day after day all the 


year through, for the State’s great treasure of iron and | 


coal, and still the grand total, representative of the value 


of all this product and of the toil required to procure it, | 
will not suflice to balance the liquor bill of a single year! | 


Josiah W. Leeds. 


BRITISH AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


The resolution in favor of negotiating a treaty of arbi- | sp 
. | of the whole court, a definite settlement could always be 


tration with the United States, recently passed by the 
British House of Commons, will, it is hoped, result in 
definite action on the part of both governments. The 
project is a reasonable one, is strongly backed by the 
Peace Society, and has the indorsement of some of the 
ablest men in England, and should carry all the more 


weight because of the prejudice against it so long existing | 


in that quarter. It is not, it will be noted, a project for 


international arbitration, for which the time is plainly not | 


ripe, and the successof which at any time may be doubted, 
but only one for the reference of questions in dispute be- 
tween the two great divisions of the English Speaking 
race to a supreme court rather than to the arbitrament of 
war. Such an arrangement between two nations of the 
same race, speaking the same language and influenced by 
the same ideas and traditions, should not be difficult, and 
if concluded will go far toward the consummation of that 
race alliance for which both nations hope, and which is 
quite certain some day to be brought about. The chief 
obstacles urged against such a convention are, first, the 
existence of questions which are national rather than in- 
ternational, and which neither party would bind itself to 
submit to arbitration, and second, the difficulty of select- 
ing referees who could be depended on to be strictly im- 
partial in all circumstances. Of the former, questions 
which concern this country are those covered by the Monroe 
doctrine, while of those which concern England is the pos- 
session of islands, like Vancouver and Jamaica, which 


| declare exceptions to its application. 
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apparently interfere with the full application of that 


| doctrine, and which neither party would submit to a 


court and be bound by its decisions. The difficulty is, 
however, more apparent than real, and presents no obsta- 


| cle to the conclusion of a general arbitration treaty, as 


shown by that existing between the United States and the 


| South American Republics, in which the general principle 


of arbitration is recognized, but either party allowed to 
Thus, a wide range 
of questions is pointed out which both parties bind them- 
selves, to refer to arbitration, and still others involving 
recognized principles of international law, declared to be 
fit subjects for reference to a jury, but to these is added 


| the stipulation that no country is bound to submit a ques- 


tion which, in its opinion, tends to jeopardize its exist- 
Such a treaty would remove the objection that no 
country can bind itself to refer to arbitration matters 


| involving its honor or safety, while it would remove the 


English-speaking races from liability to war at any mo- 
ment, and, happily, it is just this kind of a treaty that is 
contemplated by the resolution. It will be urged, doubt- 
less, that such a convention would be of no avail, in that 


likely to lead to war; but it would be of the greatest ser- 
vice, for with the general principle of arbitration recog- 
nized, the governments would have to satisfy the public 
that the disputed question was an exception to that prin- 
ciple. As to the establishment of a perminent court of 
arbitration, which could be implicitly trusted to be impar- 
tial and to act in strict accordance with law and justice, it 
is suggested that it could easily be formed by the appoint- 
ment of three justices of the United States Supreme 


Court, and three judges from the judicial committee of 


the British Privy Council. Such a court would command 
the confidence of both nations, wouid be in accord on the 
general principles of law and so could easily agree upon a 
method of procedure, and if two votes were given by lot 
to one judge in each case and decision rendered as that 


reached. Under present procedure, no tribuual can be 
implicity trusted, for disputes are referred to sovereigns 


| or commissioners, and it is impossible to ‘* calculate or 


foresee the influence or ‘ interests ’ whether political, diplo- 
matic or private.’’ ‘That the creation of such a court as 
the result of agreement between this country and Eng- 
land, would, moreover, be a great gain to humanity, ad- 
mits of no doubt, fur it would be certain to be followed 
by similar conventions between other powers anxious to 
escape the intolerable burden of armaments. In any 
event, the passage of the resolution by the Commons will 
bring the question of arbitration before both governments 
for action, and as a permanent treaty can hardly fail to 
lessen the chances of war and to promote that friendly 
alliance for which thiuking people of both nations look, it 
will be hoped that Congress will give the matter its early 
attention.—N. Y. Observer. 


One of the worst tornadoes ever known visited North- 
ern Iowa on the 6th of July. The town of Pomeroy, 
containing 1000 inhabitants and situated on the line of 
the Illinois Central Railroad was completely destroyed. 
Not a house was left. Fifty people were killed and more 
than four times that number seriously injured. Other 
towns in that section suffered greatly also. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
romoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. 
SuTTNER. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. 
the Authoress. Crown 8vo, 445 pages, $1.75. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., Lonnon ano New York. 
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nals and mutual disarmament. 
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It has already had a wonderful run, and has been translated 


into almost every European language. No more truthful picture 


| Of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted —it is equal to some of 
| those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 


graphic accurac 4 of Zola’s ‘ Débiacle.’ It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Ch ristian World. 
“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
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